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jilation is ii& T5_ J?.* I E _ _ . _ . .d.ch of 
Events”, me first ha ving been published on 15th Se ptem- 
ber 1 940 and the second o n 20th December 1945. This 1 
volume is brought up to 4th July 1946~amd~cfontams reso- 
lutions passed by the Congress Working Committee from 
March onwards, the correspondence that passed between 
the Congress President and the Viceroy in connection with 
the British Cabinet Mission’s visit to India and their efforts 
for a Constituent Assembly, the tripartite correspondence 
at Simla prior to the failure of Simla Conference H, as 
well as the correspondence that passed between the Cabi- 
net Mission and the Viceroy on the one hand and Mr. 
Jinnah on the other. The Cabinet Mission’s proposals of 
May 16 and the Viceroy’s statement of June 16 regarding 
Interim Government are also published. The compilation 
is literally up-to-date. 

Maximum attention has been paid to arrange all the 
material in chronological order so that it should give the 
reader an exact idea of political developments. It is hoped 
this will help the reader to understand and correctly esti- 
mate the Congress stand. 


Congress House,! 


S. K. PATH,, 


Bombay 4. 

4th July 1946. 


President, 

Bombay Provincial Congress Committee. 



INDIAN NATIONAL ARMY 

THE FIRST AND THE MOST IMPORTANT CASE 

NEW DELHI, Jan. 3, 1946 . 

Captain Shah Nawaz Khan of 1/14 Punjab Regiment, 
Captain Premkumar Sahgal of 2/10 Baluch Regiment 
and Lieutenant Gurubax Singh Dhillon of 5/14 Punjab 
Regiment who had all joined the Indian National Army, 
organised by the Provisional Government of Free India 
under the leadership of Sri Subhas Chandra Bose, at Sin- 
gapore (Shonan) during 1943-45, were arrested as pri- 
soners of war after the Allied forces recaptured Malaya 
and Burma and were later put on trial before a Court 
Martial in the Red Fort of Delhi. They were all charged 
with waging war against His Majesty the King Emperor 
of India, Lt. Dhillon with the offence of committing mur- 
der of Hari Singh, Dulichand, Daryao Singh and Dharam 
Singh on or about 6th March, 1945, and the other two 
With abetment of murder. 

The Court Martial that tried the accused in this case 
consisted of Major-General A. B. Blaxland (President), 
Brigadier, A. J. H. Bourke, Lt .-Col. C. R. Stott, Lt.-Col. T. 
I. Stevenson, Lt.-Col. Nasir Ali Khan, Major B. Pritam 
Singh and Major Banwari Lai, all of Indian Army. Col: 
F. C. A. Kerin was appointed as the Judge-Advocate. Sir 
Nusserwanji P. Engineer, Advocate-General of India, as- 
sisted by Lt.-Col. P. Walsh conducted the Prosecution, 
while the accused were defended by a Committee con- 
sisting of Sri Bhulabhai J. Desai, Rt. Hon. Sir Tej Baha- 
dur Sapru, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Dr. Kailash Nath 
Katju, Mr. Asaf Ali, Bukshi Sir Tek Chand, Rai Bahadur 
Badri Dass, Kanwar Sir Dalip Singh, Dr. P. K. Sen, Md. 
Shaft Daudi, Inder Deo Dua, Shiv Kumar Shastri, Ran- 
beer Chand Soni, Rajinder Narayan, Sultan Yar Khan, 
Sri Narayan Andley and J. K. Khanna. The defence 
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was organised by the committee appointed by the Work- 
ing Committee. 

The trial continued with short intervals for more 
than two months during which the Prosecution tendered 
voluminous documentary evidence and cited many wit- 
nesses in support of the grave charges against the accus- 
ed. At the concluding stage of the case Sri Bhulabhai J. 
Desai, Advocate, Bombay, as the leading counsel for the 
Defence, delivered his address, which will take a very 
high rank in the history of such trials on account of full- 
ness, forensic skill, the exposition of the principles of 
International law and the brilliance of argument. The 
trial attracted international attention and received world- 
wide publicity. It came to a close on 3rd January 1946 
when H.E. the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Claude Auchin- 
lek, as the Confirming Officer in this case issued the fol- 
lowing communique: — 

“Capt. Shah Nawaz Khan, Capt. Sahgal and Lt. Dhil- 
lon have stood their trial by Court Martial on charges 
against all three of waging war against the King Em- 
peror, Lt. Dhillon being also charged with murder and 
the other two with abetment of murder. 

“The findings of the Court are that all three are 
guilty of the charge of waging war, while Capt. Shah 
Nawaz Khan is also convicted of the charge of abetment 
of murder, Lt. Dhillon is acquitted of the charge of mur- 
der and Capt. Sahgal of the charge of abetment of mur- 
der. 

“Having found the accused guilty of the charge of 
waging war, the Court . was bound to sentence the accused 
either to death or to transportation for life; no lesser sen- 
tence was permissible under the law. 

“The sentence of the Court on all three accused is 
transportation for life, casheering and forfeiture of arrears 
of pay and allowances. 

“No finding or sentence by Court Martial is complete 
until confirmed. The Confirming Officer in this case the 
Commander-in-Chief, is satisfied that the findings of the 
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Court are in each instance in conformity with the evi- 
dence and he has, therefore, confirmed them. 

“The Confirming Officer is, however, competent to 
mitigate, commute or remit the sentences. As alr'eady 
stated in the Press, it is the policy of the Government of 
India to bring to trial in future only such persons as are 
alleged, in addition to waging war against the State, to 
have committed acts of gross brutality; and it has been 
announced that in reviewing sentences in any trials the 
competent authority will have regard to the extent to 
which the acts proved offend against the canons of civi- 
lised behaviour. 

“Lt. Dhillon and Capt. Sahgal have been acquitted of 
the charges of murder, and abetment of murder and it 
has not been alleged that they were guilty of other acts 
of brutality. Although Capt. Shah Nawaz Khan has been 
found guilty of abetment of murder and the acts proved 
against him were harsh, the prevailing circumstances have 
been taken into account by the Confirming Officer. 

“The Commander-in-Chief has decided, therefore, to 
treat all three accused in the same way in the matter of 
sentence, and to remit the sentences of transportation 
for life against all three accused. 

“He has, however, confirmed the sentences of casheer- 
ing and forfeiture of arrears of pay and allowances, since 
it is in all circumstances a most serious crime for an 
officer or soldier to throw off his allegiance and wage 
war against the State. 

“This is a principle which it is essential to uphold in 
the interests of the stability of any Government by Law 
established, present or future.” 

PRIORITY LABEL 

NEW DELHI, Jan. 28, 1946. 

Addressing the Central Legislature Lord Wavell, 
Viceroy, said: 

“Whitehall and Delhi gave a priority label to India’s 

freedom.” 
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MOST COMPLEX PROBLEM 

LONDON, Peb. 8, 1946. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence referring to India said: 

“The politics of India are far from simple. They 
are one of the most complex problems that ever con- 
fronted anyone in the whole world. If by a miracle 
we are able to reach a step in the direction of solu- 
tion, I think, we shall have been very well favoured 
indeed. It will certainly not be for want of trying. 
We are certainly going to try our very best.” 

BRITISH CABINET MISSION 

LONDON, Feb. 10, 1946. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence announced in the House of 
Lords that three Cabinet Ministers, namely, Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Alexander, would 
be going out to India to discuss with leaders of Indian 
opinion the framing of an Indian constitution. The Mis- 
sion would go out - to India towards the end of March, an- 
nounced Mr. Attlee in the House of Commons. 


WORKING COMMITTEE’S RESOLUTIONS 

Following resolutions were passed by the Working 
Committee, at their meeting held in Bombay from March 
12 to 15, 1946. 

U) FOOD-CRISIS 

Whereas the war and its aftereffects have already 
created a serious food situation which has been material- 
ly aggravated by the failure of rains in many parts of 
India with the result that the country is faced with both 
food and cloth famine, it is essential that the policy of 
the Government and the people should be one at this time 
of crisis. Hunger makes no distinction between high 
and low, Hindu and Muslim, or any other. But the real 
burden of suffering inevitably will fall on the poor. In 
the circumstances the Working Committee would like to 
make its policy clear. 
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1. The first thing in these difficult times is for the 
people not to lose heart. Everyone should realise his 
personal duty and perform it to the best of his ability, 
believing that, if everyone acted likewise, India will be 
able to surmount all difficulties with courage and confi- 
dence and be able to save thousands of poor lives. 

Every villager and townsman should, therefore, do 
the best he can for his neighbbur and for himself. 

2. Everyone, who possesses any land, should in the 
shortest time grow such foodstuffs on it as he can. Cul- 
tivable land lying waste should be speedily brought under 
the plough and every facility should be given for this 
purpose by the State. 

Bj. After fulfilling his own minimum requirements 
from his produce he should make the remainder avail- 
able for others who. may be in need. 

4. Preference should be given to food-crops over 
money-crops wherever practicable. 

5. People should sink ordinary wells and dig tanks 
wherever there is scarcity of water and all facilities for 
this purpose should be given by the State and local bodies. 

6. It is the duty of the rich today to live simply and 
divert their energy and wealth towards productive and 
constructive activities for the relief of distress. 

7. Every effort should be made to secure supplies 
from abroad, but we should not feel helpless in any case. 
On the contrary, we must produce all we can in India 
and be prepared to face all emergencies with the resources 
available. It must be remembered that even the receipt 
of additional imports or the raising of additional crops 
will not serve the purpose in view unless the supplies 
reach in time the starving places and are equitably dis- 
tributed there. 

8. All food should be economically used and expen- 
diture on occasions of marriages and other ceremonies 
must be avoided. 
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9. Process of canning and preservation - of fruits 
should be encouraged and widely adopted so that full use 
may be made of all available fruits and no part thereof 
may be wasted. 

10. It is the duty of the State to put all their avail- 
able resources of manpower, technical skill and mecha- 
nical appliances, whether civil or military, for growing, 
preserving and transporting food to wherever necessary. 
All exports of cereals, foodstuffs, oilseeds, oilcakes, 
groundnuts, oil and other edibles should be absolutely 
prohibited. : 

11. The State should sink deep wells and adopt other 
means of water supply wherever necessary. Demobilised 
and discharged personnel ' from the defence services in- 
cluding the I.N.A. should be utilised for increasing the 
production of foodstuffs. 

12. The Committee expects the nation to make all 
necessary sacrifice for relieving distress in the country 
and for making successful any reasonable schemes of 
rationing and procurement and any measure for check- 
ing, hoarding, blackmarketing and corruption that may 
have to be taken on hand. 

13. It is clear that just as it is the duty of the pub- 
lic to cooperate in all helpful ways, so it is the primary 
duty of the Government to understand and fulfil the 
essential needs of the people. Measures for meeting the 
serious situation cannot be fully successful and effective 
unless power vests in the people. 

14. So far as want of cloth is concerned it is the 
duty of the State and the people alike to render every 
assistance to the villagers in order to enable them to pro- 
duce by their own effort enough Kliadi in the villages. 
The State should provide facilities for cotton growing or 
cotton itself and instruments of production and instruc- 
tors where necessary. 

15. Congress Committees and Congressmen are ad- 
vised to help in every way to give effect to the recom- 
mendations in this resolution. 



2. INTERNATIONAL SITUATION. 

The Working Committee have noted with grave con- 
cern the growing tension in the international situation, 
resulting in open recrimination between the Great Powers 
and attempts on their part to secure or 
hold on to colonial areas and vantage points and 
create satellite States, which may lead to possible future 
conflicts. The war that has recently ended has, in spite 
of the professions made in the course of it, neither ended 
the imperialist domination of subject countries nor the 
era of power politics. The old imperialism still continues 
and in adidtion new types of imperialism are growing. 
The recent U.N.O. Conference in London is startling evi- 
dence of the fact that instead of a new order of free and 
united nations evolving, there is disunity among the lead- 
ing nations and a lack of freedom over vast areas. Oil is 
still the lure of imperial domination, and security and 
preservation of the so-called life-lines of empire or stra- 
tegic outposts are made the excuses for expansion as well 
as retention of colonial areas. This continuation of the 
old and discredited policy which has led already to two 
disastrous World Wars, is likely to result in yet another 
war, on a more colossal and destructive scale. 

It is evident that peace and freedom cannot grow out 
of these seeds of continuing conflict and war. Imperialist 
policy has to be discarded not only in the interests of 
subject nations but also to rid the world of the peril 
that might overwhelm humanity. It has thus become 
urgently necessary to end foreign domination, over the 
countries of Asia and Africa, and for foreign armies to 
be withdrawn from all such countries, and notably from 
Indonesia, Manchuria, Indo-China, Iran and Egypt. India 
still remains the crux of the problem of Asian Freedom 
and on the independence of India depends the freedom 
of many countries and the peace of the world. 

3. INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 

The Working Committee of the Indian National 
Congress are of opinion that the disabilities of the Indian 
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settlers in South Africa constitute a blot on humanity and 
a _ slur on the civilization of the West. As the submission 
■to His Excellency the Viceroy of the Indian Deputation 
from South Africa shows, the disabilities are an unbroken 
.tale of progressive prejudice against Asiatics defined as 
“any Turk and any member of a race or tribe whose na- 
tional home is in Asia but which does not include any 
member, of the Jewish or the Syrian race or a person 
belonging to the race or class known as the Cape Malay”, 
and of broken promises and declarations. A civilization 
that requires for its protection a series of legal enact- 
ments imposing political and economic restrictions on co- 
loured and Asiatic peoples must contain seeds of future 
wars and its own destruction. 

The Committee are of opinion that the contemplated 
breach of trade relations between India and the Union 
of South Africa is the mildest step that the Government 
of India could have taken. The Committee would ask 
the 'Government of India forthwith to withdraw their 
High Commissioner, if the Union Government would not 
suspend the proposed legislation, pending the convening 
of a Round Table Conference between the two govern- 
ments to consider the whole policy of the Union Govern- 
ment against non-White peoples of the earth. 

The Committee are painfully surprised to find Field 
Marshal Smuts, the Premier 'of the Union, dismissing, on 
the untenable plea of regarding the proposed anti-Asiatic 
bill as a domestic affair, the right of the Indian Govern- 
ment and, by parity of reasoning, of the other Allied 
Powers, of friendly intervention. The Committee hold 
that at this time of the day it is not open to any State, 
however powerful it may be, to refuse to listen to the 
public opinion of the world as voiced through its differ- 
ent States, with reference to any legislation regarded by 
them as of an . inhuman character or as amounting to a 
slur on the self-respect of the races comprising such a 
State. „ 

The Committee venture to advise the victorious Allies 
to take notice of the contemplated action of the Govern- 
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ment of South Africa inasmuch as the late war would 
have been fought in vain if now the persistence by the 
Union Government of South Africa in the bar sinister 
against Asiatic races and coloured people inhabiting that 
sub-continent is maintained. 

To the Indian Deputation from South Africa the 
Committee would say that whilst they (the Committee) 
and, indeed, the whole of India, irrespective of parties 
or communities, are with them in their just struggle and 
would lend them all the moral weight they can, they 
should realise that the brunt of the unequal struggle 
will have to be borne by them, and the Committee feel 
assured that the Indians in South Africa will worthily 
carry out the example set by them years ago of vindi- 
cating their self-respect and that of the Motherland by 
the noble rule of self-suffering. 

The Committee would, however, fain hope, even at 
the eleventh hour, that in the place of the indefensible 
law of the jungle, which the policy as revealed by the 
contemplated legislation enunciates, the Government of 
the Union of South Africa and its white settlers would 
listen to reason and the appeal of the moral law by which 
mankind lives. 

4. RECENT DISTURBANCES 

The Working Committee of the Indian National Con- 
gress are of opinion that the recent disturbances created 
by the people in Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta and other places 
were in every way harmful and were an obstacle in the 
way of the Congress. These included arson and incen- 
diarism whether of private shops or public places, 
looting, especially destruction of foodstuffs, frighten- 
ing pedestrians, compelling people to shout slo- 
gans, compelling Europeans to remove their hats and 
otherwise molesting them. All these acts were manifestly 
against the policy of non-violence adopted by the Con- 
gress and were derogatory to national dignity. Whilst 
there is nothing but unmixed condemnation of popular 
frenzy, this Committee, without prejudicing the military 
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action taken in order to deal with the recent outburst of 
violence, are of opinion that the popular belief, generally 
and justly has been that such action has been taken in 
excess of necessity and in order' to strike terror in the 
hearts of the people and that therefore the military have 
bulletted passers-by or even innocent people, men, women 
or children standing in their own galleries. Any such 
action, at the present moment, instead of cowing down 
the populace, has the effect of infuriating it. The Com- 
mittee, therefore ask the Government to institute an in- 
quiry into the military action taken in the various places 
and hope that the inquiry will be open and public and 
will have on it representatives with judicial qualifications 
and enjoying' public confidence. At the same time the 
Committee hope that the people will observe restraint 
befitting the Congress and help the conference between 
the Cabinet Mission and the representatives of the people 
to carry on their work in a calm atmosphere. 

5. CONGRESS SESSION 

The Committee considered the question of holding the 
next session of the Congress. They were of opinion that 
in view of the vital importance of the issues before the 
country and the fact that the full session had not been 
held for many years, it was desirable to hold it as early 
as possible after the election of the delegates and the 
President according to the time-table already announced 
by the A.I.C.C. Office. In view, however, of the food 
situation and other impending developments, the time 
and venue of the session should be decided later by the 
Working Committee. 


MR. ATTLEE’S SPEECH 

LONDON, March 15, 1946. 

The Prime Minister of Great Britain announced that 
a Mission consisting of three Cabinet Ministers, Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, Sir Stafford Cripps and Mr. Alexander 
was going out to India to help solve the Indian political 
problem. The following is the text of his speech in the 
House of Commons. 
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MR. ATTLEE 

“I thank Mr. Butler for his very helpful, wise and 
constructive speech. He has done great service in Indian 
affairs for many years and he comes of a family that has 
given many most distinguished public servants. 

“I think that the tone in which he addressed the 
House is just what is needed today at this critical stage 
in the relationship of these two countries, at a time of 
very high tension. 

“I find from our friends in this House who had been 
out to India and returned and from letters received from 
Indians and from Englishmen in India of all points of 
view complete agreement on the fact that India is today 
in a state of great tension and that this is indeed a criti- 
cal moment. 

“I am quite sure that everyone in this House realises . 
the difficulty of the task which the members of the Mis- 
sion have undertaken in conjunction with the Viceroy 
and that no one will desire to say anything whatever that 
will make that task more difficult. 

“I entirely agree with Mr. Butler in saying that the 
Mission should go out in a positive mood. That, indeed, 
is the mood in which they are undertaking this mission. 
It is time emphatcially for very definite and clear action. 

“I do not intend to make a long speech. I do not 
think it would be wise to do so and in particular it would 
be most unhelpful to review the past. It is so easy to 
go back over the past and in accordance with one’s pre- 
dilections to apportion blame for past failures in long- 
drawn-out discussions on this extraordinarily difficult 
problem — the problem of development of India to a com- 
pletely self-governing nation. 

“In the long period of the past, it is so easy to point 
out and say that at this stage or that stage opportuni- 
ties were missed by faults on one side or the other. 

“I have had very close connection with this problem 
for nearly 20 years and I say that there have been faults 
on both sides, but this time, we should look to the future 
rather than harp back to the past. 
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“Thus I would say that it is no good applying the 
formula of the past to the present position. The tempera- 
ture of 1946 is not the temperature of 1920, 1930 or even 
1942. The slogans of earlier days are discarded. Some- 
times, words that seemed at that time to Indians to ex- 
press the height of their aspirations are now set on one 
side and. other words and ideas thrust forward. 

“Nothing increases the pace and movement of public 
opinion more than a great war. Everyone who had any- 
thing to do with this question in the early days between 
the war knows what effect the war of 1914-18 had on In- 
dian aspirations and ideas. The tide that runs compara- 
tively slowly in peace, in war time becomes vastly accele- 
rated, and especially directly afterwards, because that tide 
is to some extent banked up during war. I am quite cer- 
tain that at the present time the tide of nationalism is 
running very fast in India and indeed all over Asia. 

“One always has to remember that India is affected by 
what happens elsewhere in Asia. I remember when I was 
on the Simon Commission what effect the challenge that 
had been thrown out by Japan at that time had had on 
the Asiatic people and the tide of nationalism that at one 
time seemed to be canalised among a comparatively small 
portion of the people of India, mainly a few of the edu- 
cated classes, has tended to spread wider and wider. 

“I remember that in the Simon Commission report 
that, although there were great differences in expression 
of the nationalistic sentiment between what were called 
extremist and moderates and although in many instances 
there might be such stress of communal claims as may 
seem almost to exclude the conception of nationalism, yet 
we found that Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and Mahrattas, 
politicians or civil servants, among all of them, the con- 
ception of nationalism had been growing stronger and 
stronger, and today I think that the national idea has 
spread right through, not the least perhaps among some 
of those soldiers who have done such wonderful service in 
the war. 
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“I would like today, therefore, not to stress so much 
the differences between Indians, but let us all realise that, 
whatever the difficulties and divisions may be, there is 
this underlying demand among all the Indian people. 

“Mr. Butler did not suggest that Government should 
publish any exact terms of reference to the Mission. We 
have set out the general purposes and it is our intention 
that they should be given as free a hand as possible. 

“There will be matters undoubtedly on which it is 
necessary to refer back for Cabinet decision, but in our 
fluid position at the present time, when we desire to get 
the utmost 'co-operation and goodwill between all leaders 
of Indian opinion, it would be unwise to try and tie down 
those who are going out too rigidly. 

“The obvious reason for sending out the Cabinet Mi- 
nisters is that you send out persons of responsibility who 
are able to take decisions. Of course, there must be an 
area in which there may have to be a reference back. 

“Mr. Butler has stressed the great part India has 
played in the war. It is worth remembering that twice in 
25 years India has played a great part in the defeat of 
tyranny. Therefore, is it any wonder that today she 
claims — a nation of 400,000,000 people that twice, sent her 
sons to die for freedom — that she should herself have free- 
dom to decide her own destiny. (Cheers). 

“My colleagues are going to India with the intention 
of using their utmost endeavours to help her to attain 
that freedom as speedily and fully as possible. What form 
of government is to replace the present regime is for India 
to decide, but our desire is to help her to set up forthwith 
a machinery for making that decision. 

“There you have met with the initial difficulty of get- 
ting that machinery set up, but we are resolved that a 
machinery shall be set up and we seek the utmost co- 
operation of all Indian leaders to do so. 

“India herself must choose as to what will be her 
future situation and her position in the world. Unity may 
come through the United Nations or through the Com- 
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monwealth, but no great nation can stand alone by her- 
self without sharing what is happening in the world. I 
hope that India may elect to remain within the British 
Commonwealth. I am certain that she will find great ad- 
vantage in doing so, but if she does, she must do it of her 
own free will, for the British Commonwealth and Empire 
is not bound together by chains of external compulsion. 
It is a free association of free peoples. 

“If, on the other hand, she elects for independence — r 
and in our view she has a right to do so— it will be for' 
us to help to make the transition as smooth and easy as 
possible.” 

Mr. Attlee continued: “We have united India and 
given her that sense of nationality which she largely lack- 
ed in the previous centuries and she has learnt from us 
principles of democracy and justice. When Indians attack 
our rule they base their attack not on Indian principles but 
on the basis of standards derived from Britain.” 

Mr. Attlee said he was impressed by an incident which 
occurred when he recently visited the United States. 
He was having dinner with a number of distinguished 
Americans and distinguished Indians and the talk turned 
on the way in which principles worked out in Britain are 
applied on the continent of America. It was pointed out 
that America had a great heritage from Britain. 

“My Indian friend said that Americans sometimes for- 
got that there was another great nation that had inherit- 
ed those principles and that was India”, added the Pre- 
mier. “We feel we have a duty, right and privilege, be- 
cause we also bring to the world and work those princi- 
ples that were evolved in Britain. 

“I am well aware that when I speak of India I speak 
of a country containing congeries of races, religions and 
languages and I know well the difficulties thereby creat- 
ed, but these difficulties can only be overcome by Indians. 

“We are mindful of the rights of the minorities and 
the minorities should be able to live free from fear. On 
the other hand, we cannot allow a minority to place then- 
veto on the advance of a majority. 
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“We cannot dictate how these difficulties shall be 
overcome. Our first duty is to get a machinery of deci- 
sion set up and that is the main purpose of the Ministe- 
rial Mission and the Viceroy. 

“We want to see set up an interim Government — one 
of the purposes of the Bill which has been discussed to- 
day — to give the Viceroy greater freedom in order that, 
in the period which is to elapse while a constitution is 
being worked out, you may have a Government enjoying 
the greatest possible support in India. I would not like 
to fetter the Viceroy's decision in any way in regard to 
the choice of portfolios. 

“In many Indian States a great advance has been 
made and there is a most interesting experiment in Tra- 
vancore. Of course, feelings in India with regard to na- 
tionalism cannot be confined by boundaries that sepa- 
rate the States from the provinces. 

“I am very well aware of the minority problem in 
India. I think all Indian leaders are realising more and 
more the. need for getting a settlement of these minority 
problems if India is to have a smooth passage in future 
years and, I believe that due provision will be made for 
them in the constitution. 

“The Mission will certainly not neglect this point, but 
you cannot make the Indians responsible for governing 
themselves and at the same time retain over here the 
responsibility for treatment of the minorities and powers 
of intervention on their behalf. 

“We are mindful too of the position of the Services 
and of the men who have done great service to India. 
India should be sensible of the responsibility she has to 
those who have served her. 

“The Government which takes over the assets of the 
present Government will also take over the liabilities. That 
again is a point to be dealt with later on. It does not 
concern the immediate setting up of the instrument of 
decision. 
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“With regard to the treaty, we' are not going to hang 
out for anything for our own advantage which would be 
to the disadvantage of India. 

“Let me stress again the crucial nature of the task 
before us. This problem is of vital importance not only 
to India and the British Commonwealth and Empire but 
also to the world. 

“In the mass of Asia, an Asia ravaged by war, we 
have here the one country that has been seeking to apply 
the principles of democracy. I have always felt myself 
that political India might be the light of Asia. 

“It is most unfortunate that just at the time when 
we have to deal with these great political issues that there 
should be grave economic difficulties. In particular we 
have very grave anxiety over India’s food supply. 

“The House knows that the British Government are 
deeply concerned in this problem and the Minister of 
Food is now over in the United States with the Indian 
delegation. We shall do our utmost to help India. 

“I do not think that I should refer to the social and 
economic difficulties except to say that I believe that these 
difficulties can only- be solved by Indians themselves be- 
cause they are so closely bound up with the whole Indian 
way of life and outlook. Whatever we can do to assist 
we shall do. 

‘‘My colleagues are going out to India resolved to suc- 
ceed,- and I am sure everyone will wish them god-speed.” 

\ 


BRITISH CABINET MISSION ARRIVES IN DELHI 

March 24, 1946. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence and Sir Stafford Cripps ar- 
rived in New Delhi in the afternoon. Mr. Alexander also 
arrived though separately. 

CABINET MISSION SEES GANDHIJI 

NEW DELHI, April 1. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence had a 75-minute interview 
with Mahatma Gandhi in the evening. 
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The Cabinet* Mission had talks with Dr. Khan Saheb 
and Shri Gopinath Bardoloi, Prime Ministers of North- 
west Frontier Province and Assam, respectively. 

Sir Stafford Cripps affirmed that past promises of 
the British Government regarding minorities in India, 
stood. 

NEW DELHI, April 3. 

Formal interviews were held between the Cabinet 
Mission on the one hand and Mahatma Gandhi and Man- 
lana Azad on the other. It was reported: “A feeling of 
quiet optimism concerning the outcome of the mission, 
prevails in high Congress circles.” 

CABINET MISSION SEES JINN All 

NEW DELHI, April 4. 

Mr. Jinnah had three hours’ interview with the Ca- 
binet Delegation. He entered the Secretariat precisely at 
10 a.m. and emerged a little after one o’clock. 

CABINET MISSION MEETS MINORITIES 

NEW DELHI, April 5. 

Two minorities — the Sikhs and the Depressed Classes. 
— presented their views to the Cabinet Mission. 

Two other visitors from the Punjab, Malik Sir Khizr 
Hyat Khan and Sardar Baldev Singh also met ,the Mis- 
sion. 

CABINET MISSION MEETS OPPOSITION LEADERS 

NEW DELHI, April C. 

■ The Cabinet Mission received the Leaders of the Op- 
position in Madras, Bombay, U.P. and C.P. Legislatures. 
In the afternoon the Mission met Nationalist Harijan 
leaders. 

April 10. 

The Cabinet Mission received representatives of the 
Europeans, Anglo-Indians and Indian Christians. 


2 
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CABINET MISSION TAKES HOLIDAY 

April 19. 

' The three members of the British Cabinet Mission 
accompanied by members of their personal staff arrived 
in Srinagar this morning by air. They are staying at the 
•State Guest House. 

April 24. 

The Cabinet Mission returned to Delhi from their holi- 
day tour in Kashmir e. 

CONFERENCE IN SIMLA 

Simla, May 1, 1946. 

The members of the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
arrived in Simla this afternoon. Maulana Abul Kalam 
' Azad, Congress President, arrived a little earlier by car. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Pandit Jawaharlal and Shri J. B. 
Kirpalani, General Secretary of the A.I.C.C. left Delhi by 
special train for Simla at night. About one hundred 
newspaper correspondents also left Delhi for Simla. Sar- 
dar Vallabhbhai Patel arrived in Simla today. 

SIMLA, May 5. 

Tlie Tripartite Conference, i.e. the conference of Bri- 
tish Ministers, spokesmen of the Congress and spokes- 
men-' of the Muslim League, opened at 10 a.m. and sat up 
to 12-30 p.m. Again it met from 4 to 5-30 p.m. 

May 6. 

After two days’ sitting the Simla Conference adjourn- 
■ed till the afternoon of May 8, without reaching any 
vdecision. 

May 8. 

.. The Conference is postponed to 3 p.m. tomorrow. 

May 9. 

Today’s Conference opened at 5 p.m. and adjourned 
about an hour later, when Mr. Jinnah and Pandit Jawa- 
harlal conferred for about 30 minutes. Thereafter the 
Conference reassembled only to adjourn till May 11. This 
morning was occupied by "meetings between Maulana 
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Azad and Pandit Jawaharlal on the one hand and Sir 
Stafford Cripps on the other, while Mr. Jinnah conferred 
with Lord Wavell. 

The Nawab of Bhopal met the Cabinet Mission. 

The members of the Governor-General's Executive 
Council including the Commander-in-Chief have placed 
their respective portfolios at the disposal of His Majesty 
the King and of the Viceroy in order to facilitate the ar- 
rangements which the Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy 
are seeking to make. 

May 10. 

Simla Conference n is, so to say, living on oxygen. 
The Nawab of Bhopal met Pandit Nehru at his residence. 
His Highness also called on Mr. Jinnah and had a long 
talk with him. 

May 11. 

Simla Conference EL has failed. 


BRITISH CABINET MISSION’S PROPOSALS 

NEW DELHI, May 16, 1946. 
After the failure of the Simla Conference the Cabinet 
Mission returned to Delhi. On May 14 the Cabinet dis- 
cussed the Indian situation in London. On Thursday, 
May 16 the Cabinet Mission published a statement in 
which' they reviewed the situation and made their pro- 
posals for the solution of India’s constitutional problem. 
The following is the full text of the statement: 

1. On March 15 last, just before the despatch of the 
Cabinet Delegation to India, Mr. Attlee, the British Prime 
Minister, used these words: — 

"My colleagues are going to India with the inten- 
tion of using their utmost endeavours to help her to 
obtain her freedom as speedily and fully as possible. 
What form of Government is to replace the present 
regime is for India to decide; but our desire is to help 
her to set up forthwith the machinery for making 
that decision. 
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'“I hope that India and her people may elect, to 
remain within, the British Commonwealth. I am cer- 
tain that they will find great advantages in doing so. 

“But if she does so elect, it must be by her own 
free will. The British Commonwealth and Empire is- 
not bound together by chains_of external compulsion. 
It is a free association of free peoples. If, on the 
other hand, she elects for independence, in our view 
she has a right to do so. It will be for us to help to- 
make the transition as smooth and easy as possible.” 

2. Charged in these historic words we — the Cabinet 
Ministers and the Viceroy — have done our utmost to assist, 
the two main political pirties to reach an agreement upon 
the fundamental issue of the unity or division of India. 
After prolonged discussions in New Delhi we succeeded in- 
bringing the Congress and the Muslim League together in 
Conference at Simla. There was a full exchange of views 
and both parties were prepared to make considerable con- 
cessions in order to try and reach a settlement but it ulti- 
mately proved impossible to close the remainder of the 
gap between the parties and so no agreement could be 
concluded. Since no agreement has been reached we feeL 
that it is our duty to put forward what we consider are 
the best arrangements possible to ensure a speedy setting 
up of the new constitution. This statement is made with 
the full approval of His Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom. 

3. We have accordingly decided that immediate ar- 
rangements should be made whereby Indians may decide 
the future constitution of India and an Interim Govern- 
ment may be set up at once to carry on the administra- 
tion of British India until such time as a new Constitu- 
tion can be brought into being. We have endeavoured to 
be just to the smaller as well as to the larger sections of 
the people; and to recommend a solution which will lead 
to a practicable way of governing the India of the future, 
and will give a sound basis for defence and a good oppor- 
tunity for progress in the social, political and economic- 
field. 
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4. It is not intended in this statement to review the 
■voluminous evidence that has been submitted to the Mis- 
sion; but it is right that we should state that it has shown 
an almost universal desire, outside the supporters of the 
Muslim League for the unity of India.. 

5. This consideration did not, however, deter us from 
•examining closely and impartially the possibility of a par- 
tition of India; since we were greatly impressed by the 
very genuine and acute anxiety of the Muslims lest they 
should find themselves subjected to a perpetual Hindu- 
majority rule. This feeling has become so strong and 
widespread amongst the Muslims that it cannot be allay- 
ed by mere paper safeguards. If there is to be internal 
peace in India it must be secured by measures which will 
assure to the Muslims a control in all matters vital to 
iheir culture, religion and economic or other interests. 

6. We therefore examined in the first instance the 
■question of a separate and fully independent sovereign 
State of Pakistan as claimed by the Muslim League. Such 
.a Pakistan would comprise two areas, one in the north- 
west consisting of the Provinces of the Punjab, Sind, 
North-West Frontier and British Baluchistan; the other 
in the north-east consisting of the Provinces of Bengal 
and Assam. The League were prepared to consider ad- 
justment of boundaries at a later stage, but insisted that 
the principle of Pakistan should first be acknowledged. 
The argument for a separate State of Pakistan was based 
first, upon the right of the Muslim majority to decide their 
method of Government according to their wishes, and 
secondly, upon the necessity to include substantial areas 
in which Muslims are in a minority, in order to make Pa- 
kistan administratively and economically workable. 

The size of the non-Muslim minorities in a Pakistan 
■comprising the whole of the six Provinces enumerated 
above would be very considerable as the following figures 
.show: — 
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North-Western Area— 

Muslim 

Non-Muslim. 

Punjab 

16,217,242 

12,201,577 

North-West F. Province 

2,788,797 

" 249,270 

Sind 

. 3,20S,325 

1,326,683 

Br. Baluchistan 

438,930 

62,701 


22,653,294 

13,840,231 

North-Eastern Area — 

62-07% 

37-93% 

Bengal . . 

33,005,434 

27,301,091 

Assam 

. 3,442,479 

6,762,254 


36,447,913 

34,063,345 

n ... • ’• 

51-69% 

48-31% 


The Muslim, minorities in the remainder of British 
India number some 20 million dispersed amongst a total 
population of 188 million. 

These figures show that the setting up of a separate- 
sovereign State of Pakistan, on the lines claimed by the 
Muslim League, would not solve the communal minority 
problem; nor can we see any justification for including 
within a sovereign Pakistan those districts of the Punjab 
and of Bengal and Assam in which the population is pre- 
dominantly non-Muslim. Every argument that can be 
used in favour of Pakistan, can equally in our view be 
used in favour of the exclusion of the non-Muslim areas 
from Pakistan. This point would particularly affect the 
position of Sikhs. 

7. We therefore considered whether a smaller sove- - 
reign Pakistan confined to the Muslim majority areas 
alone might be a possible basis of compromise. Such a 
Pakistan is regarded by the Muslim League as quite im- 
practicable because it would entail the exclusion from 
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Pakistan of- (a) the whole of the Ambala -and -Jullundur- 
Divisions in the Punjab; (b) the whole of Assam except 
the district of Sylhet; arid (c) a' large part of Western 
Bengal, including Calcutta, in which city the Muslims 
form 23.6 per cent of the population. We ourselves are. 
also convinced that any solution which involves a radical 
partition of the Punjab and Bengal, as this would do, 
would be contrary to the wishes and interests of a very 
large proportion of the inhabitants of these Provinces. 
Bengal and the Punjab each has its own common lan- 
guage and a long history and tradition. Moreover, any 
division of the Punjab would of necessity divide the Sikhs 
leaving substantial bodies of Sikhs on both sides of the 
boundary. We have therefore been forced to the conclu- 
sion that neither a larger nor a smaller sovereign State of 
Pakistan would provide an acceptable solution for the 
communal problem. 

8. Apart from the great force of the foregoing argu- 
ments there are weighty administrative, economic and mi- 
litary considerations. • The whole of the transportation 
and postal and telegraph systems of India have been es- 
tablished on the basis of a united India. To disintegrate 
them would gravely injure both parts of India. The case 
for a united defence is even stronger. The Indian armed 
forces have been built up as a whole for the defence of 
India as a whole, and to break them in two would inflict 
a deadly blow on the long traditions and high degree of 
efficiency of the Indian Army and would entail the grav- 
est dangers. The Indian Navy and the Indian Air Force 
would become much less effective. The two sections of 
the suggested Pakistan contain the two most vulnerable 
frontiers in India and for a successful defence in depth 
the area of Pakistan would be insufficient. 

9. A further consideration of importance is the grea- 
ter difficulty which the Indian States would And in asso- 
ciating themselves with a divided British India. 

10. Finally there is the geographical fact that the 
two halves of the proposed -Pakistan State are separated 
by some seven hundred miles and the communications 



Between them both in war and peace would be dependent 
on the goodwill of Hindustan. 

: ' ' ll.; We are therefore unable to advise the British 
Government that the power which at present resides in 
British hands should be handed over to two entirely sepa- 
rate sovereign States. 

12. This decision does not, however, blind us to -the 
-very real Muslim apprehensions that their culture and 
political and social life might become submerged in - a 
{purely unitary India, in which the Hindus with their 
greatly superior numbers must be a dominating element. 
To meet this the Congress have put forward a scheme 
under which Provinces would have full autonomy subject 
only to a minimum of Central subjects, such as Foreign 
Affairs, Defence and Communications. -Under this scheme 
Provinces, if they wished to take part in economic and 
administrative planning on a large scale, could cede to 
the Centre optional subjects in addition to the compulsory 
ones mentioned above. 

13. Such a scheme would, in our view, present con- 
siderable constitutional disadvantages and anomalies. It 
would be very difficult to work a Central Executive and 
Legislature in which some Ministers, who dealt with com- 
pulsory. subjects, were responsible 'to the whole of India 
while other Ministers* who dealt with Optional subjects, 
would be responsible only to those Provinces which had 
elected to act together in respect of such subjects. This 
difficulty would be accentuated in the Central Legislature, 
Where it would be necessary to exclude certain members 
from speaking and voting when subjects with which their 
Provinces were not concerned were under discussion. 

Apart from the difficulty of working such a scheme, 
we do not consider that it would be fair to deny to other 
Provinces, which did not desire to take the optional sub- 
jects at the Centre, the right to form themselves into a 
group for a similar purpose. This would indeed be no 
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more than the exercise of their autonomous powers in a 
particular way. 

14. Before putting forward our recommendation we 
turn to deal with the relationship of the Indian 'States 
to British India. It is quite clear that with the attain- 
ment of independence by British India, whether inside or 
outside the British Commonwealth, the relationship which 
has hitherto existed between the Rulers of the States and 
the British Crown will no longer be possible. Paramount- 
■cy can neither be retained by the British Crown nor trans- 
ferred to the new Government. This fact has been fully 
recognised by those whom we interviewed from the States. 
They have at the same time assured us that the States 
are ready and willing to co-operate in the new develop- 
ment of India. The precise form which their co-opera- 
tion will take must be a matter for negotiation during 
the building up of the new constitutional structure, and 
it by no means follows that it will be identical for all the 
States. We have -not therefore dealt with the States in 
the same detail as the Provinces of British India in the 
paragraphs which follow. 

PROPOSALS FOR A CONSTITUTION 

15. We now indicate the nature of a solution which 
in our view would be just to the essential claims of all 
parties, and would at the same time be most likely to 
bring about a stable and practicable form of constitution 
for All-India. 

We recommend that the constitution should take the 
following basic form: — 

(1) There should be a Union of India, embracing both 
British India and the States, which should deal 
with the following subjects: Foreign Affairs, De- 
fence, and Communications; and should have the 

: powers necessary to raise the finances required 

for the above subjects. 

(2) The Union should have an Executive and -a Le- 
gislature constituted from British Indian and 
States representatives. Any question Raising a 
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- - major communal issue 'in the Legislature 'should" 
require for its decision a majority. "of the repre-' 

.... sentatives present and voting of each of the two 
r major communities as well as a majority of- all 
the. members present and voting. 

(3) All subjects other than the Union subjects and all 
residuary powers should vest in the Provinces. . 

(4) The. States will retain, all subjects and powers 
other than those ceded to the Union. 

(5) Provinces should be free to form Groups with 
executives and legislatures, and each Group could - 
determine the Provincial subjects to be taken in 
common. 

(6) The ' constitutions of the Union and of the Groups 
should contain a provision whereby any Province 
could, by a majority vote of its Legislative Assem- 
bly, call for a reconsideration of the terms of the 
constitution after an initial period of 10 years 

' and at 10 yearly intervals thereafter. 

16. It is not our object to lay out the details of a 
constitution on the above lines, but to set in motion the 
machinery whereby a constitution can be settled by In- 
dians for Indians. 

It has been necessary however for us to make this 
recommendation as to the broad basis of the future con- 
stitution because it became clear to us in the course of 
our negotiations that not until that had been done was 
there any hope of getting the two major communities 
to join in the setting up of the constitution-making 
machinery. 

THE MACHINERY 

17. We now indicate the constitution-making ma- 
chinery which we propose should be brought into being 
forthwith in order to enable a new constitution to be 
worked out. . 

r • is. - In forming any Assembly to decide a new Con- 
stitutional structure the. first problem is to obtain as 
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broad-based and accurate a representation of the whole 
population as is possible. The most satisfactory method 
obviously would be by election based on adult' franchise; 
but any attempt to introduce such a step now would lead 
to a wholly unacceptable delay in the formulation of the 
new Constitution. The only practicable alternative is to 
utilize the recently elected Provincial Legislative Assem- 
blies as the electing bodies. There are, however, two fac- 
tors in their composition which make this difficult. First, 
the numerical strengths of the Provincial Legislative As- 
semblies do not bear the same proportion to the total 
population in each Province. Thus, Assam with a popu- 
lation of 10 millions has a Legislative Assembly of 108 
members, while Bengal, with a population six times as 
large, has an Assembly of only 250. Secondly, owing to 
the weightage given to minorities by the Communal 
Award, the strengths of the several communities in each 
Provincial Legislative Assembly are not in proportion to 
their numbers in the Province. Thus the number of seats 
reserved for Muslims in the Bengal Legislative Assembly 
is only 48 per cent of the total, although they form 55 
per cent of the Provincial population. After a most care- 
ful consideration of the various methods by which these 
inequalities might be corrected, we have come to the con- 
clusion that the fairest and most practicable plan would 
be — 

(a) to allot to each Province a total number of seats 
proportional to its population, roughly in the ratio 
of one to a million, as the nearest substitute for 
representation by adult suffrage. 

(b) to divide this provincial allocation of seats bet- 
ween the main communities in each Province in 
proportion to their population. 

(c) to provide that the representatives allotted to 
each community in a Province shall be elected by 
the members of that community in its Legislative 
Assembly. 

We think that for these purposes it is sufficient to re- 
cognise only three main communities in India: General, 
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Muslim, and Sikh; the “General” community including all 
persons- who are not Muslims or Sikhs. As the smaller 
minorities would, upon the population basis, have little 
or no representation since they would lose the weightage 
which assures them seats in the Provincial Legislatures, 
we have made the 'arrangements set out in paragraph 20 
below to give them a full representation upon all matters 
of special . interest to the minorities. 

NUMBERS OF REPRESENTATIVES 

19. (1) We therefore propose that there shall be 
elected by each Provincial Legislative Assembly the fol- 
lowing numbers of representatives, each part of the Le- 
gislature (General, Muslim or Sikh) electing its own re- 
presentatives by the method of proportional representa- 
tion with- the single transferable vote: — 

Table of Representation. 

SECTION A. 


Province. 

General Muslim. 

Total. 

Madras 

- 

45 

4 

49 

Bombay 


19 

2 

21 

United Provinces 


47 

8 

55 

Bihar 


31 

5 

, 36 

Central Provinces 


16 

1 

17 

Orissa 


9 

0 

9 

Total 


167 

20 

187 


SECTION B. 


\ 

Province. 

General. Muslim. 

Sikh. 

Total 

Punjab 

North-West Frontier 

8 

16 

4 

28 

Province 

0 

3 

0 

3 

Sind 

1 

3 

0 

4 

Total 

9 

22 

4 

35 
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SECTION C. 


Province 

General 

Muslim 

Total 

Bengal 

27 

33 

60 

Assam . . 

. . . . 7 , 

3 

10 


Total . . 34 

36 

70 


Total for British India 


292 

Maximum for Indian States 


93 



Total 

~385 

Note.— 

-In order to represent the 

Chief Commissioners 


Provinces there will be added to Section A the Member 
representing Delhi in the Central Legislative Assembly, 
the Member representing Ajmer-Merwara in the Central 
Legislative Assembly, and a representative to be elected 
by the Coorg Legislative Council. 

To Section B will be added a representative of Bri- 
tish Baluchistan. 

(ii) It is the intention that the States should be given 
in the final Constituent Assembly appropriate representa- 
tion which would not, on the basis of the calculations 
adopted for British India, exceed 93, but the method of 
selection will have to be determined by consultation. The 
States would in the preliminary stage be represented by 
a Negotiating Committee. 

{iii) The representatives thus chosen shall meet at 
New Delhi as soon as possible, 

(iv) A preliminary meeting will be held at which the J 
general order of business will be decided, a Chairman and 
other officers elected, and an Advisory Committee (see 
•paragraph 20 below) on the rights of citizens, minorities, 
and tribal and excluded areas set up. Thereafter the 
provincial representatives will divide up into the three 
sections shown under A, B, and C, in the Table of Repre- 
sentation in sub-paragraph (i) of this paragraph. 

(v) These sections shall proceed to settle the Provin- 
cial Constitutions for the Provinces included in each sec- 
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tion, .and shall also decide whether any Group Constitu- 
tion shall be set. up for those Provinces and, if so with 
what provincial subjects the Group should deal. Provin- 
ces shall have the power to opt out of the Groups in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of sub-clause (viii) below. 

(vi) The representatives of the sections and the 
Indian States shall reassemble for the purpose of settling 
the Union Constitution. 

• (vii) In the Union Constituent Assembly resolutions 
varying the provisions of paragraph 15 above or raising 
any major communal issue shall require a majority of 
the representatives present and voting of each of the two 
major communities. Hie Chairman of the Assembly shall 
decide which (if any) of the resolutions raise major 
communal issues and shall, if so requested by a majority 
of the representatives of either of the major communi- 
ties, consult the Federal Court before giving his decision. 

• ' (viii) As soon as the new constitutional arrangements 
have come into operation, it shall be open to any Pro- 
vince to elect to come out of any Group in which it has 
been placed. Such a decision shall be taken by the new 
legislature of the Province after the first general election 
under the new constitution. 

i 

' 20. The Advisory Committee on the rights of citizens, 

minorities, and tribal and excluded areas should contain 
full representation of the interests affected, and their 
function will be to report to the Union Constituent Assem- 
bly upon the list of Fundamental Rights, the clauses for 
the protection of minorities, and a scheme for the admi- 
nistration of the tribal and excluded areas, and to advise 
whether these rights should be incorporated in the Pro- 
vincial, Group, or Union constitution. 

21. His Excellency the Viceroy will forthwith request 
the Provincial Legislatures to proceed with the election 
of their representatives and the States to set up a Nego- 
tiating Committee. It is hoped that the process of con- 
stitution-making can proceed as rapidly as the complexi- 
ties of the task permit so that the interim period may be 
as short as possible. ■ 
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22. It will be necessary to negotiate a Treaty bet- 
ween the Union Constituent Assembly and the United 
^Kingdom to provide for certain matters arising out of the 
transfer of power. 

* 23. ■ While the constitution-making proceeds, the ad- 

ministration of India has to be carried on. We attach 
the greatest importance therefore to the setting up at once 
of an interim Government having the support of the 
major political parties. It is essential during the interim 
period that there should be the maximum of co-opera- 
tion in carrying through the difficult tasks that face the 
Government of India. Besides the heavy task of day-to- 
day administration, there is the grave danger of famine 
to be countered; there are decisions to be taken in many 
matters of post-war development which will have a far- 
reaching effect on India’s future; and there are import- 
ant international conferences in which India has to be 
represented. For all these purposes a Government having 
popular support is necessary. The Viceroy has already 
started discussions to this end, and hopes soon to form 
an Interim Government in which all the portfolios, in- 
cluding that of War Member, will be held by Indian lea- 
ders having the full confidence of the people. The Bri- 
tish Government, recognising the significance of the 
changes in the Government of India, will give the fullest 
measure of co-operation to the Government so formed in 
•the accomplishment of its tasks of administration and in 
bringing about as rapid and smooth a transition as pos- 
sible. 

APPEAL 

24. To the leaders and people of India who now have 
the opportunity of complete independence we would finally 
say this. We and our Government and countrymen hoped 
that it would be possible for th.e Indian people themselves 
to agree upon the method of framing the new constitu- 
tion under which they will live.' Despite the labours which 
we have shared with the Indian Parties, and the exercise 
•of much patience and goodwill by all, this has not been 
possible. We therefore now lay before you proposals 
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Which, after listening to all sides and' after much earnest 
thought, we trust , will enable you to attain your inde- 
pendence in the -shortest time and with the least danger 
of internal disturbance and conflict. These proposals may 
not, of course, completely satisfy ah parties, but- you wilL 
recognise with us that at this supreme moment in Indian 
history statesmanship demands mutual accommodation. 

We ask you to consider the alternative to acceptance 
of these proposals. After all the efforts which we and 
the Indian Parties have made together for agreement, 
we must state that, in our view there is small hope of 
peaceful settlement by agreement of the Indian Parties, 
alone. The alternative would therefore be a grave dan- 
ger of violence, chaos, and even civil war. The result and 
duration of such a disturbance cannot be foreseen: but 
it is certain .that it would .be a terrible disaster for many 
millions of men, women and children. This is a possi- 
bility which must be regarded with equal abhorrence by 
the Indian people, our own countrymen, and the world 
as a whole. 

We therefore lay these proposals before you in - the 
profound hope that they will be accepted and operated 
by you in the spirit of accommodation and goodwill in 
which they are offered. We appeal to all who have the 
future good of India at heart to extend their vision be- 
yond their own community or interest to the interests of 
the whole four hundred millions of the Indian people. 

We hope that the new independent India may choose 
to be a member of the British Commonwealth. We hope 
in any event that you will remain in close and friendly 
association with our people. But these are matters for 
your own free choice. Whatever that choice may be we 
look forward with you to your ever increasing prosperity 
among the great nations of the world, and to a future 
even more glorious than your past. 

’ (*A11 population figures in this statement are from 

the most recent census taken in 1941). 
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SECRETARY OF STATE PLEDGES BRITISH 
GOODWILL 

NEW DELHI, May 16 

Lord Pethick-Lawrenee, Secretary of State for India, 
broadcast from the Delhi Station of All-India Radio soon 
after the issue of the Cabinet Mission’s statement tonight. 
He said: 

“The words which I shall speak to you are concerned 
with the future of a great people — the people of India. 
There is a passionate desire in the hearts of Indians, 
expressed by the leaders of all their political parties, for 
independence. 

“His Majesty’s Government and the British people as 
a whole are fully ready to accord this independence, whe- 
ther within or without the British Commonwealth, and 
hope that out of it will spring a lasting and friendly asso- 
ciation between our two peoples on a footing of complete 
equality. 

"Nearly two months ago I, as Secretary of State for 
India, and my two Cabinet colleagues, Sir Stafford Cripps 
and Mr. Alexander, were sent out by His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to India to assist the Viceroy in setting up in 
India the machinery by which Indians can devise their 
own constitution. 

“We were at once confronted with a major obstacle. 
The two principal parties — the Muslim League, who won 
the great majority of the Muslim seats in the recent elec- 
tions, and the Congress, who won the majority of all the 
others— were opposed to one another as to the kind of 
machinery to be set up. The Muslim League claimed that 
British India should be divided into completely separate 
sovereign states, and refused to take part in constitution- 
making unless this claim was conceded in advance. The 
Congress insisted on one single united India. 

“During our stay in India we have tried by every 
means to secure such an accommodation between the 
parties as would enable constitution-making to proceed. 

a 
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Recently we were able to bring them together at Simla 
in a conference with ourselves; but, though both sides 
were prepared to make substantial concessions, it was not 
found possible to reach complete agreement. We have, 
therefore, been compelled ourselves to seek for a solution 
which, by securing the main objects of both parties, will 
enable constitution-making machinery to be brought into 
immediate operation. 

“While we recognise the reality of the fear of the 
Muslim League that, in a purely unitary India, their com- 
munity, with its own culture and way of life, might be- 
come submerged in a majority Hindu rule we do not ac- 
cept the setting up of a separate Muslim sovereign state 
as a solution of the communal problem. 

‘Pakistan’, as the Muslim League would call their 
state, would not consist solely of Muslims. It would con- 
tain a substantial minority of other communities which 
would average over 40 per cent, and, in certain wide areas, 
would even constitute a majority — as for instance, in the 
city of Calcutta, where the Muslims form less than one- 
third of the population. 

“Moreover, the complete separation of Pakistan from 
the rest of India would, in our view, gravely endanger the 
defence of the whole country by splitting the army into 
two and by preventing that defence in depth which is 
essential in modern war. We, therefore, do not suggest 
the adoption of this proposal. 

“Our own recommendations contemplate a constitu- 
tion of three tiers, at the top of which would be the Union 
of India with an executive and legislature empowered to 
deal with the essential subjects of external affairs, de- 
fence and communications and the finance necessary for 
these services. At the bottom would be the Provinces, 
which would have, apart from the subjects I have just 
named, complete autonomy. But we contemplate further 
that Provinces will wish to unite together in groups to 
carry out in common services covering a wider area than 
that of a single Province; and these groups may have, 
if they wish, legislatures and executives which, in that 
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event, will be intermediate between those of the Provin- 
ces and those of the Union. 

“On this basis, which makes it possible for the Mus- 
lims to secure the advantages of a Pakistan without in- 
curring the dangers inherent in the division of India, we 
invite Indians of all parties to take part in framing a 
constitution;. The Viceroy will accordingly summon to 
New Delhi representatives of British India who will be 
elected by the members of the Provincial Legislatures in 
such a way that, as nearly as possible for each one mil- 
lion of the population, there will be one representative, 
and that the proportion between the representatives of the 
main communities will be on the same basis. 

“After a preliminary meeting in common, these repre- 
sentatives of the Provinces will divide themselves up into 
three sections, the composition of which is laid down and 
which, if the Provinces ultimately agree, will become the 
three groups. These sections will decide upon provincial 
and group matters. Subsequently they will reunite to 
decide upon the constitution for the union. After the 
first elections under the new constitution, Provinces will 
be free to opt out of the group into which they have been 
provisionally placed. 

“We appreciate that this machinery does not of itself 
give any effective representation to other than the princi- 
pal minorities and we are therefore providing for a special 
committee to be set up, in which the minorities will play 
a full part. The business of this committee will be to 
formulate fundamental and minority rights and to re- 
commend their inclusion in the constitution at the appro- 
priate level. 

“So far I have said nothing about the Indian States, 
which comprise a. third of the area of India and contain 
about one-quarter of the whole population. These States 
at present are each separately governed and have indivi- 
dual relationships with the British Crown. There is ge- 
neral recognition that, when British India attains inde- 
pendence the position of these States cannot remain un- 
affected, and it. is anticipated that they will wish to take 
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part in the constitution-making process and be represent- 
ed -in the All-India Union. It does not, however, lie within 
our province to decide these matters in advance as they 
will have to be the subject of negotiation- with the States 
before action can be taken. 

“During the making of the constitution, the admini- 
stration must be carried on and we attach, therefore, the 
greatest importance to the setting up at once of an inte- 
rim government having the support of the major political 
parties. The Viceroy has already started discussions to 
this end and he hopes to bring them shortly to a success- 
ful issue. 

“During the interim period the British Government, 
recognising the significance of the changes in the Govern- 
ment of India, will give the fullest measure of co-operation 
to the government so formed in the accomplishment of its 
tasks of administration and in bringing about as rapid 
and smooth a transition as possible. 

“The essence of statecraft is to envisage the probable 
course of future events but no statesmen can be wise 
enough to frame a constitution which will adequately meet 
all the requirements of an unknown future. We may be 
confident, therefore, that the Indians on whom falls the 
responsibility of creating the initial constitution will give 
it a reasonable flexibility and will make provision for it 
to be revised and amended as required from time to time. 

“In this short talk you will not expect me to go into 
further details regarding our proposals, whiGh you can 
read in the statement which has been released for pub- 
lication this evening. But, in conclusion, I will repeat 
and emphasise what to me is the fundamental issue. 

“The future of India and how that future is inaugu- 
rated are matters of vital importance not only to India 
herself but to the whole world. If a great new sovereign 
state can come into being in a spirit of mutual goodwill 
both within and without India, that of itself will be an 
outstanding contribution to world stability. 

“The government and people of Britain are not onfy- 
willing, they are anxious to play their full part in achiev- 
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ing this result. But the constitution for India has to be 
framed by Indians and worked by Indians when they have 
brought it into being. We appreciate to the full the diffi- 
culties which confront them in embarking on this task. 
We have done and we will continue to do all that lies in 
our power to help them to overcome these difficulties. 
But the responsibility and the opportunity is theirs and 
in their fulfilment of it we wish them God-speed.” 

GANDHI ON MISSION'S PROUD ACHIEVEMENT 

NEW DELHI, May 17, 1946 

The Cabinet Mission’s proposals contained the seeds to 
convert this land of sorrow into one without sorrow and 
suffering, declared Mahatma Gandhi, addressing this 
evening’s prayer congregation. He asked the people to 
examine the proposals not from a parochial standpoint 
but that of the whole country. It was open, he said, for 
the Constituent Assembly to abolish the distinction of 
Muslims and non-Muslims which the Mission had felt 
forced to recognise. The provinces were free to reject 
the very idea of grouping. 

Subject to these interpretations, he would tell them 
that the Mission had brought forth something of which 
they had every reason to be proud. Speaking after the 
evening prayer, Gandhiji gave his reactions to the Cabi- 
net Mission’s proposals and said he did not want to con- 
tradict himself by asking them to follow his ideas if they 
did not appeal to them. Every one should think for him- 
self and herself. They were to weigh opinions and adopt 
only those they had assimilated. 

He had glanced at the document casually last night. 
He read it carefully in the morning. It was not an award. 
The Mission and the Viceroy had tried to bring the parties 
together but they could not bring about an agreement. 
So they had recommended to the country what in their 
opinion, was worthy of acceptance by the Constituent As- 
sembly. It was open to that body to vary them, reject 
them or improve upon them. 
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There was no “take it or leave it” business about their 
recommendations. If there were restrictions, the Consti- 
tuent -Assembly would not be a sovereign body free to 
frame a constitution of independence for India. Thus 
the Mission had suggested for the Centre certain sub- 
jects. It was open to the Assembly, the majority vote of 
Muslims and non-Muslims separately, to add to them or 
even reduce them. It was good that they were not des- 
cribed as Hindus, Muslims, Sikhs and other religious com- 
munities. That was an advance. What they aimed at 
was the absence of all religious divisions for the whole 
of India as a political entity and it was open to the Assem- 
bly to abolish the distinction which the Mission had felt 
forced to recognise. Similarly about grouping. The pro- 
vinces were free to reject the very idea of grouping. No 
province could be forced against its will to belong to a 
group even if the idea of grouping was accepted. He in- 
stanced only two things to illustrate his point. He had 
not exhausted the list of things which seemed to him to 
be open to objection or improvement. 

There were some who said Englishmen were incapable 
of doing the right thing. He did not agree with them. 
The Mission and the Viceroy were as God-fearing as they 
themselves claimed to be. It was beneath their dignity 
as men to doubt a person before he was proved to be un- 
true to his word. The late Mr. Charlie Andrews was every 
inch of him an Englishman who had died slaving for 
India. It would be grievously wrong to doubt in advance 
everyone ■ of his countrymen. Whatever the wrong done 
to India by British rule, if the statement of the Mission 
was genuine, as he believed it was, it was in the discharge 
of an obligation they had declared the British owed to 
India, namely, to get off India’s back. 

\ 

LORD WAVELL’S BROADCAST 

May 17, 1946 

The Viceroy (Lord Wavell), broadcast from Delhi on 
Friday evening on the Cabinet Mission's proposals. 

“I speak to the people of India at the most critical 
hour of India’s history. The statement of the Cabinet 
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delegation containing their recommendations has now 
been before you for 24 hours. It is a blue-print for free- 
dom, an outline of which your representatives have to 
fill in the details and construct the building. 

“You will have studied the statement, most of you, 
and may perhaps already have formed your opinion on 
it. If you think that it shows a path to reach the summit 
at which you have been aiming for so long, the independ- 
ence of India, I am sure you will be eager to take it. If 
you should have formed the view — I hope you have not — 
that there is no passage that way, I hope that you will 
study again the route indicated to you, and see whether 
the difficulties in the path — and we know they are formi- 
dable — cannot be surmounted by skill and patience and 
boldness. 

“I can assure you of this, that very much hard work, 
very much earnest study, very much anxious thought, 
and all the goodwill and sincerity at our command have 
gone to the making of these recommendations. We would 
much have preferred that the Indian leaders should have 
themselves reached agreement on the course to be follow- 
ed and we have done our best to persuade them. But it 
has not been found possible in spite of concessions on 
both sides which at one time promised results. These 
proposals put before you are obviously not those that any 
one of the parties would have chosen if left to itself. But 
I do believe that they offer a reasonable and workable 
basis on which to found India’s future constitution. 

“They preserve the essential unity of India, which is 
threatened by the dispute between the two major com- 
munities. And, in especial, they remove the danger of 
the disruption of that great fellowship, the Indian Army, 
to which India already owes so much and on whose stren- 
gth, unity and efficiency her future security will depend. 

"They offer to the Muslim community the right to di- 
rect their own essential interests, their religion, their 
education, their culture, their economic and other con- 
cerns in their own way and to their own best advantage. 
To another great community the Sikhs, they preserve the 
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unity of their homeland, the Punjab, in which they have 
played and can still play so important and influential a 
part. 

“They provide in the special committee which forms 
a feature of the constitution-making machinery the best 
chance for the smaller minorities to make their needs 
known and to secure protection for their interests. They 
seek to arrange a means for the Indian States, great and 
small, to enter by negotiations into the polity of a united 
India. 

“They offer to India the prospect of peace — a peace 
from party strife, the peace so needed for all the construc- 
tive work there is to do. And they give, you the opportu- 
nity of complete independence so soon as the constituent 
assembly has completed its labours. 

“I would like to emphasise the constructive work to be 
done. If you can agree to accept the proposals in the 
statement as a reasonable basis on which to work out your 
constitution, then we are able at once to concentrate all 
the best efforts and abilities in India on the short-term 
problems that are so urgent. You know them well — the 
immediate danger of famine to be countered, and mea- 
sures taken to provide more food for everyone in future 
years; the health of India to be remedied; great schemes 
of. wider education to be initiated; roads to be built and 
improved; and much else to be done to raise the standard 
of living of the common, man. There are also great 
schemes in hand to control India’s water supplies, to ex- 
tend irrigation, to provide power, to prevent floods. There 
are factories to be built and new industries to be started 
while, in the outside world, India has to take her place 
in international bodies in which her representatives have 
already established a considerable reputation. 

"It is, therefore, my earnest desire that in these criti- 
cal times ahead in the interim period while the new con- 
stitution is being built, the Government of -India should 
be in the hands of the ablest of India’s leaders, men re- 
cognised as such by the Indian people, whom they will 
trust to further their interests and bring them to their 
goal. 
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“As said in the statement, I am charged with the res- 
ponsibility to form such a Government as soon as possi- 
ble to direct the affairs of British India in the interim 
period. There will be no doubt in the minds of anyone, 
I hope, how great a step forward this will be on India’s 
road to self-government. It will be a purely Indian gov- 
ernment except for its head, the Governor-General, and 
will include, if I can get the men I want, recognised lea- 
ders of the main Indian parties whose influence, ability 
and desire to serve India are unquestioned. Such a gov- 
ernment must have a profound influence and power not 
only in India, but also in the outside world. Some of the 
best ability in India, which has hitherto been spent in 
opposition, can be harnessed to constructive work. These 
men can be the architects of the new India. 

*v 

“No constitution and no form of government can work 
satisfactorily without goodwill. .With goodwill and deter- 
mination to succeed, even an apparently illogical arrange- 
ment can be made to work. 

“In the complex situation that faces us there are four 
main parties: the British; the two main parties in British 
India, Hindus and Muslims; and the Indian States. Prom 
all of them very considerable change of their present out- 
look will be required as a contribution to the general good, 
if this great experiment is to succeed. 

“To make a concession in ideas and principles is a 
hard thing and not easily palatable. It requires some 
greatness of mind to recognise the necessity, much great- 
ness of spirit to make the concession. I am sure that this 
will not be found wanting in India as I think you will 
admit that it has not been found wanting in the British 
people in this offer. 

“I wonder whether you realise that this is the greatest 
and most momentous experiment in government in the 
whole history of the world — a new constitution to control 
the destiny of 400,000,000 people. A grave responsibility 
indeed on all of us who are privileged to assist in making 
it. 
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“Lastly, I must emphasise the seriousness of the choice 
before you. It is the choice between peaceful co ns truction 
or the disorder of civil strife, between co-operation or dis- 
unity, between ordered progress or confusion. I am sure 
you will not hesitate in your choice for co-operation. 

“May I end with some words which were quoted by 
one great man to another at a crisis of the late war, and 
may well be applied to India at this crisis: 

“Thou too sail on, o ship of state. 

Sail on, o union, strong and great, 

Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 

THE POSITION OF INDIAN STATES IN THE INDIA 
, OF THE FUTURE 

NEW DELHI, May 22 

■The British Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy have 
published a memorandum on the question of Paramountcy 
and States' Treaties, which was presented by them to the 
Chancellor of the Chamber of Princes. 

The memorandum is an amplification of paragraph 
14 of the statement issued on May 16 by the Cabinet Mis- 
sion and H. E. the Viceroy. It says: 

“Prior to the recent statement of the British Prime 
Minister in the House of Commons, an assurance . was 
given to the Princes that there was no intention on the 
part of the Crown to initiate any change in the rights 
guaranteed by their treaties and engagements without 
them consent. It was at the same time stated that the 
Princes’ consent to any changes which might emerge as a 
result of negotiations would not unreasonably be withheld. 
The Chamber of Princes has since confirmed that the 
Indian States fully share the general desire in the country 
for an immediate settlement by India of her full stature. 
His Majesty’s Government have now declared that, if the 
succession Government or Governments in British India 
desire Independence, no obstacle would be placed in their 
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way. The effect of these announcements is that all those 
concerned with the future of India wish her to attain a 
position of Independence within or without the British 
Commonwealth. The mission have come here to assist in 
resolving the difficulties which stand in the way of India 
fulfilling this wish. 

“During the interim period, which must elapse before 
the coming into operation of a new constitutional struc- 
ture under which British India will be independent or 
fully self-governing, Paramountcy will remain in opera- 
tion. But the British Government could not, and will 
not, in any circumstances, transfer Paramountcy to an 
Indian Government. 

“In the meanwhile the Indian States are in a posi- 
tion to play an important part in the formulation of the 
new constitutional structure for India, and His Majesty’s 
Government have been informed by the Indian States 
that they desire, in their own interests and in the inte- 
rests of India as a whole, both to make their contribu- 
tion to the framing of the structure and to take their due 
place in it when it is completed. In order to facilitate 
this they will doubtless strengthen their position by doing 
everything possible to ensure that their administrations 
conform to the highest standard. Where adequate stand- 
ards cannot be achieved within the existing resources of 
a State, they will no doubt arrange in suitable cases to 
form or join administrative units large enough to enable 
them to be fitted into the constitutional structure. It will 
also strengthen the position of the States during the for- 
mulative period of the various Governments which have 
not already done so, to take active steps to place them- 
selves in close and constant touch wdth public opinion in 
their States by means of representative institutions. 

“During the interim period (before the coming into 
operation of a new constitutional structure under which 
British India will be independent or fully self-governing), 
it will be necessary for the States to conduct negotiations 
with British India in regard to the future regulation of 
matters of common concern, especially in the economic 
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and financial field. Such negotiations, which will ,be ne- 
cessary whether the States desire to participate in the 
. new Indian constitutional structure or not, will occupy 
considerable period of time, and since some of these ne- 
gotiations may well be incomplete when the new struc- 
ture comes into being, it will; in order to avoid admini- 
strative difficulties, be necessary to arrive at an under- 
standing between the States and those likely to control 
the succession Government <?r Governments that for a 
period of time the then existing arrangements as to these 
matters of common concern should continue until the 
new arrangements are completed, in this matter, the British 
Government and the Crown Representative will lend such 
assistance as they can, should it be so desired. 

“When a new fully self-governing or independent Gov- 
ernment or Governments come into being in British India, 
His Majesty’s Government’s influence with these Govern- 
ments will not be such as to enable them to carry out the 
obligations of Paramountcy. Moreover, they cannot con- 
template that British troops would be retained in India 
for this purpose. Thus, as a logical sequence and in view 
of the ’ desires expressed to them on behalf of the Indian 
• States,. His Majesty’s Government will cease to exercise 
the powers of Paramountcy. This means that the rights 
of the States which flow from their relationship to the 
Crown will no longer exist and that all the rights sur- 
rendered by the States to the Paramount Power will re- 
turn to the States. Political arrangements between the 
States on the one side and the British Crown and British 
India on the other will thus be brought to an end. The 
void will have to be filled either by the States entering 
x into a federal relationship with the successor Govern- 
ment or Governments in British India, or failing this, en-' 
tering into particular political arrangements with it or 
them. 

“The Cabinet Delegation desire to make it clear that 
the document issued today entitled ‘Memorandum on 
States’ Treaties and Paramountcy’ presented by the Cabi- 
net Delegation to His Highness the Chancellor of the 
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Chamber of Princes was drawn up before the Mission 
began its discussions with party leaders and represented 
the substance of what they communicated to the repre- 
sentatives of the States at their first interviews with the 
Mission. This is the explanation of the use of the words 
'successor Government or Governments of British India’ 
an expression which would not, of course, have been used 
after the issue of the Delegation’s recent statement.” 

CONGRESS REACTION TO BRITISH PROPOSALS 

NEW DELHI, May 24, 1946 

The following is the full text of the Congress Work- 
ing Committee’s resolution on the Cabinet Mission’s pro- 
posals: 

“The Working Committee has given careful consider- 
ation to the statement dated May 16, 1946, issued by the 
Delegation of the British Cabinet and the Viceroy on be- 
half of the British Government, as well as the correspond- 
ence relating to it that has passed between the Congress 
President and the members of the Delegation. They have 
examined it with every desire to find a way for a peaceful 
and co-operative transfer of power and the establishment 
of a free and independent India. Such an India must 
necessarily have a strong central authority capable of 
representing the nation with power and dignity in the 
counsels of the world. 

“In considering the statement, the Working Commit- 
tee have kept in view the picture of the future, in so far 
as this was available to them from the proposals made 
for the formation of a Provisional Government and the 
clarification given by the members of the Delegation. This 
picture is still incomplete and vague. It is only on the 
basis of the full picture that they can -judge and come to 
a decision as to how far this is in conformity with the ob- 
jectives they aim at. These objectives are: independence 
for India; a strong, though limited, central authority; 
full autonomy for the provinces; the establishment of a 
democratic structure in the Centre and in the units; the 
guarantee of the fundamental rights of i each individual 
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so that he may have full and equal opportunities of 
growth; and further that each community should have 
opportunity to live the life of its choice within the larger 
framework. 

“The Committee regret to find a divergence between 
these objectives and the various proposals that have been 
made on behalf, of the British Government, and, in par- 
ticular, there is no vital change envisaged during the in- 
terim period when the Provisional Government will 
function, in spite of the assurance given in paragraph 23 
of the statement. If the independence of India is aimed 
at then the functioning of the Provisional Government 
must approximate closely in fact, even though not in law, 
to that independence, and all obstructions and hindrances 
to it should be removed. The continued presence of a 
foreign army of occupation is a negation of independence. 

“The statement issued by the Cabinet Delegation and 
the Viceroy contains certain recommendations and sug- 
gests a procedure for the building up of a Constituent 
Assembly, which is sovereign in so far as the framing of 
the constitution is concerned. The Committee do not 
agree with some of these recommendations. In their view 
it will be open to the Constituent Assembly itself at any 
stage to make changes and variations, with the proviso 
that, in regard to certain major communal matters, a 
majority decision of both the major communities will be 
necessary. 

“The procedure for the election of the Constituent 
Assembly is based on representation in the ratio of one 
to a. million, but the application of this principle appears 
to have been overlooked in the case of European mem- 
bers of Assemblies; particularly in As^am and Bengal. 
Therefore, the Committee expect that this oversight will 
be corrected. 

“The Constituent Assembly is meant to be a fully 
elected body, chosen by the elected members of the Pro- 
vincial Legislatures. In Baluchistan, there is no elected 
assembly or any other kind of chamber which might elect 
a representative for the Constituent Assembly. It would 
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be improper for any kind of nominated individual to speak 
for the whole province of Baluchistan, which he really 
does not represent in any way. 

“In Coorg, the Legislative Council contains some no- 
minated members as well as Europeans elected from a spe- 
cial constituency of less than 100 electors. Only the elect- 
ed members from the General constituencies should par- 
ticipate in the election. 

“The statement of the Cabinet Delegation affirms the 
basic principle of provincial autonomy and residuary po- 
wers vesting in the provinces. It is further said that 
provinces should be free to form groups. Subsequently, 
however, it is recommended that provincial representatives 
will divide up into sections which ‘shall proceed to settle 
the provincial constitutions for the provinces in each sec- 
tion and shall also decide whether any Group constitution 
shall be set up for those provinces.’ There is a marked 
discrepancy in these two separate provisions, and it would 
appear that a measure of compulsion is introduced which 
clearly infringes the basic principle of provincial auto- 
nomy. In order to retain the recommendatory character 
of the statement, and in order to make the clauses con- 
sistent with each other, the Committee read paragraph 
15 to mean that, in the first instance, the respective pro- 
vinces shall make their choice whether or not to belong 
to the section in which they are placed. Thus the Con- 
stituent Assembly must be considered as a sovereign body 
with final authority for the purpose of drawing up a con- 
stitution and giving effect to it. 

“The provisions in the statement in regard to the 
Indian States are vague and much has been left for fu- 
ture decision. The Working Committee would, however, 
like to make it clear that the Constituent Assembly can- 
not be formed of entirely disparate elements. And the 
manner of appointing State representatives for the Consti- 
tuent Assembly must approximate, in so far as it is pos- 
sible, to the method adopted in the provinces. The Com- 
mittee are gravely concerned to learn that even at this 
present moment some State Governments are attempting 
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to crush the spirit of their people with the help of the 
armed forces. These recent developments in the States 
are of great significance in the present and for the future 
of India, as they indicate that there is no real change of 
policy on the part of some of the State Governments ancL 
of those who exercise Paramountcy. 

“A Provisional National Government must have a new 
basis and must be a precursor of the full independence 
that will emerge from the Constituent Assembly. It must 
function in recognition of that fact, though changes in 
law need not be made at this stage. The Governor-Gene- 
ral may. continue as the head of that Government during 
the interim period, but the Government should function 
as. a Cabinet responsible to the Central Legislature. The 
status, powers and composition of the Provisional Govern- 
ment should be fully defined in order to enable the Com- 
mittee to come to a decision. Major communal issues shall 
be decided in the manner referred to above in order to 
remove any possible fear or suspicion from the minds of 
a minority. 

“The Working Committee consider that the connect- 
ed problems involved in the establishment of a Provisional 
Government and a Constituent Assembly should be view-' 
ed together so that they may appear as parts of the same 
picture, and there may be co-ordination between the two, 
as well as an acceptance of the independence that is now 
recognised as India’s right and due. It is only with the 
conviction that they are engaged in building up a free, 
great and independent India that the Working Committee 
can approach this task and invite the co-operation of all 
the people of India. In the absence of its full picture, 
the Committee are unable to give a final opinion at this 
stage.” 

CORRESPONDENCE CONNECTED WITH SIMLA 
CONFERENCE 

NEW DELHI, May 18. 

Points of fundamental difference led to the failure of 
the Simla Conference. The tripartite correspondence 
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with respect to them was published on May 18. The full 
text of the correspondence with relevant documents follows: 

Letter from Lord Pethick-Lawrence to Maulana Abul 
Kalam Azad and Mr. Jinnah, dated 27th April, 1946. 

The Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the Viceroy 
have carefully reviewed the opinions expressed to them by 
the various representatives they have interviewed and 
have come to the conclusion that they should make one 
further attempt to obtain agreement between the Muslim 
League and the Congress. 

They realise that it would be useless to ask the two 
parties to meet unless they were able to place before them 
a basis of negotiations which could lead to such an agree- 
ment. 

„ I am therefore asked to invite the Muslim League to 
send four negotiators to meet the Cabinet Mission and the 
Viceroy together with a similar number from the Congress 
Working Committee with a view to discussing the possibi- 
lity of agreement upon a scheme based upon the following 
fundamental principles: — 

The future constitutional structure of British India to 
be as follows: — 

A Union Government dealing with the following sub- 
jects: — Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. 

There will be two groups of Provinces, the one of the 
predominantly Hindu Provinces and the other of the predo- 
minantly Muslim Provinces, dealing with all other subjects 
, Which the Provinces in the respective groups desire to be 
dealt with in common. The Provincial Governments will 
deal with all other subjects and will have all the residuary 
sovereign rights. 

It is contemplated that the Indian States will take their 
appropriate place in this structure on terms to be negotiat- 
ed with them. 

I would point out that we do not think it either neces- 
sary or desirable further to elaborate these principles as 

4 
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ail other matters could be dealt with in the course of the 
negotiations. 

If the Muslim League and the Congress are prepared to 
enter into negotiations on this basis, you will perhaps be 
so good as to let me kow the names of the four people ap- 
pointed to negotiate on their behalf. As soon as I receive 
these I will let you know the locus of the negotiations 
which will in all probability be in Simla, where the climate 
will be more temperate. 

CONGRESS REPLY 

Letter from the President of the Congress to Lord 
Pethick-Lawrence, dated 28th April, 1946: — 

I thank you for your letter of April 27th. I have con- 
sulted my colleagues of the Congress Working Committee 
in regard to the suggestion made by you, and they desire 
me to inform you that they have always been willing to 
discuss fully any matters concerning the future of India 
with representatives of the Muslim League or any other 
organisation. I must point out, however, that the “funda- 
mental principle's” which you mention require amplifica- 
tion and elucidation in order to avoid any misunderstand- 
ing. 

As you are aware, we have envisaged a Federal Union 
of autonomous units. Such a Federal Union must of ne- 
cessity deal with certain essential subjects of which De- 
fence and its allied subjects are the most important. It 
must be organic and must have both an executive and le- 
gislative machinery as well as the finance relating to these 
subjects and the power to raise revenues for these purposes 
in its own right. Without these functions and powers it 
would be weak and disjointed and Defence and progress 
in general would suffer. Thus among the common sub- 
jects in addition to Foreign Affairs, Defence and Commu- 
nications, there should be Currency, Customs, Tariffs and 
such other subjects as may be found on closer scrutiny to 
be intimately allied to them. 
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Your reference to two groups of Provinces, the one of 
the predominantly Hindu Provinces and the other of the 
predominantly Muslim Provinces, is not clear. The only 
predominantly Muslim Provinces are the North-West Fron- 
tier Province, Sind and Baluchistan. Bengal and the Pun- 
jab have a bare Muslim majority. We consider it wrong 
to form groups of Provinces under the Federal Union and 
more so on religious or communal basis. It also appears 
that you leave no choice to a Province in the matter of 
joining or not joining a group. It is by no means certain 
that a Province as constituted would like to join any parti- 
cular group. In any event it would be wholly wrong to 
compel a Province to function against its own wish. While 
we agree to the Provinces having full powers in regard to 
all the remaining subjects as well as the residuary powers, 
we have also stated that it should be open to any Pro- 
vince to exercise its option to have more common subjects 
with the Federal Union. Any Sub-Federation within the 
Federal Union would weaken the Federal Centre and would 
be otherwise wrong. We do not, therefore, favour any such 
development. 

Regarding the Indian States we should like to make it 
clear that we consider it essential that they should be parts 
of the Federal Union in regard to the common subjects 
mentioned above. The manner of their coming into the 
Union can be considered fully later. 

You have referred to certain “fundamental principles”, 
but there is no mention of the basic issue before us, that is, 
Indian Independence and the consequent withdrawal of 
the British Army from India. It is only on this basis that 
we can discuss the future of India, or any interim arrange- 
ment. 

While we are ready to carry on negotiations with any 
Party as to the future of India, we must state our convic- 
tions that reality will be absent from any negotiations 
whilst an outside Ruling Power still exists in India. 

I have asked three of my colleagues of the Congress 
Working Committee, namely, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
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Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul Gaffar Khan 
to accompany me in any negotiations that may take place 
as a result of your suggestion. 

MUSLIM ACCEPTANCE 

Letter from the President of the Muslim League to 
Lord Pethick-Lawrence, dated 29th April 1946: — 

I thank you for your letter of the 27th April, which 
I placed before my Working Committee yesterday morn- 
ing. 

My colleagues and I fully appreciate the further at- 
tempt that the Cabinet Mission and His Excellency the 
Viceroy are making to bring about an agreement between 
the Muslim League and the Congress by proposing a meet- 
ing of the representatives of the two organisations for the 
purpose of negotiating an agreement. They, however, de- 
sire me to invite your attention to the position taken up 
by the Muslim League since the passing of the Lahore Reso- 
lution in 1940 and, thereafter, successively endorsed by the 
All-India Muslim League Sessions and again by the Conven- 
tion of Muslim League legislators, as recently as 9th April, 
1946, as per copy enclosed. 

The Working Committee desire to point out that many 
important matters, both of principle and detail, in your 
brief letter, require elucidation and clarification, which, 
in their opinion, can be achieved at the meeting proposed 
by you. 

Therefore, without prejudice or commitment, the Work- 
ing Committee, in their anxiety to assist in finding an 
agreed solution of the Indian constitutional problem, have 
authorised me to nominate three representatives on behalf 
of the Muslim League to participate in the negotiations. 

The following are the four names: 1. Mr. M. A. Jinnah; 

2. Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan; 3. Nawabzada Liaquat 
Ali Khan; and 4. Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar. 

(A copy of the resolution passed by the Subjects Com- 
mittee to be placed before the All-India Muslim League 
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Legislators’ Convention, on April 9, 1946 is enclosed with 
the letter). 

CABINET mS SION’S REPLY 

Letter from Lord Pethick-Lawrence to the President 
of the Congress, dated 29th April, 1946: — 

Thank you for your letter of 28th April. The Cabinet 
Delegation are very glad to know that the Congress agree 
to enter the joint discussion with representatives of the 
Muslim League and ourselves. 

We have taken note of the views you have expressed 
on behalf of the Working Committee of the Congress. These 
appear to deal with matters which can be discussed at the 
conference, for we have never contemplated that accept- 
ance by the Congress and the Muslim League of our invi- 
tation would imply as a preliminary condition full approval 
by them of the terms set out in my letter. These terms are 
our proposed basis for a settlement, and what we have asked 
the Congress Working Committee to do is to agree to send 
its representatives to meet ourselves and representatives 
of the Muslim League in order to discuss it. 

Assuming that the Muslim League, whose reply we ex- 
pect to receive in the course of the afternoon, also accept 
our invitation, we propose that these discussions should be 
held at Simla, and intend to move there ourselves on Wed- 
nesday next. We hope that you will be able to arrange 
for the Congress representatives to be in Simla in time to 
open the discussions on the morning of Thursday, May 2. 

REPLY TO MUSLIM LEAGUE 

Letter from Lord Pethick-Lawrence to the President of 
the Muslim League, dated 29th April, 1946: — 

Thank you for your letter of the 29th April. The Ca- 
binet Delegation are very glad to know that the Muslim 
League agree to enter the joint discussion with the repre- 
sentatives of the Congress and ourselves. I am glad to say 
I have received a letter from the President of the Congress 
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to say that they are also ■willing to participate in the pro- 
posed discussions and have nominated Maulana Azad, 
Pandit Nehru, Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel and Khan Abdul 
Gaffar Khan as their representatives. 

We have taken note of the resolution of the Muslim 
League to which you draw our attention. We have never 
contemplated that acceptance by the Muslim League and 
the Congress of our invitation would imply as a preliminary 
condition full approval by them of the terms set out in 
my letter. These terms are our proposed basis for a settle- 
ment and what we have asked the Muslim League Work- 
ing Committee to do is to agree to send its representatives 
to meet ourselves and representatives of the Congress in 
order to discuss it. 

We propose that these discussions should be held at 
Simla and intend to move there ourselves on Wednesday 
next. We hope that you will be able to arrange for the 
Muslim League representatives to be in Simla in time to 
open the discussions on the morning of Thursday, May 2. 

AGENDA OF THE CONFERENCE 

1. Groups of Provinces: — 

(A) Composition. 

(B) Method of deciding group subjects. 

(C) Character of group organisation. 

2. Union: — 

(A) Union subjects. 

(B) Character of Union Constitution. 

(C) Finance. 

3. Constitution-making machinery: — 

(A) Composition. 

(B) Functions, (i) In respect of union; (ii) In 
respect of groups; (iii) In respect of provin- 
ces. ' 
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CONGRESS CRITICISM 

Letter from the President of Congress to Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence dated 6th ft lay, 1946: — 

My colleagues and I followed with care the proceedings 
of the Conference yesterday and tried to understand what 
our conversations were leading up to. I confess to feeling 
somewhat mystified and disturbed at the vagueness of our 
talks and some of the assumptions underlying them. While 
we would like to associate ourselves with every effort to 
explore ways and means of finding a basis for agreement, 
we must not deceive ourselves, the Cabinet Mission or the 
representatives of the Muslim League into the belief that 
the way the Conference has so far proceeded furnishes hope 
of success. Our general approach to the questions before 
us was stated briefly in my letter to you of 28th April. We 
find that this approach has been largely ignored and a con- 
trary method has been followed. We realise that some as- 
sumptions have to be made in the early stages as other- 
wise there can be no progress. But assumptions which 
ignore or run contrary to fundamental issues are likely to 
lead to misunderstandings during the later stages. 

In my letter of 28th April, I stated that the basic issue 
before us was that of Indian independence and the conse- 
quent withdrawal of the British Army from India, for there 
can be no independence so long as there is a foreign army 
on Indian soil. We stand for the independence of the 
whole of India now and not in the distant or near future. 
Other matters are subsidiary to this and can be fitly dis- 
cussed and decided by the Constituent Assembly. 

At the conference yesterday I referred to this again 
and we were glad to find that you and your colleagues, 
as well as the other members of the Conference, accepted 
Indian independence as the basis of our talks. It was 
stated by you that the Constituent Assembly would finally 
decide about the nexus or other relationship that might be 
established between a free India and England. While this 
is perfectly true, it does not affect the position now, and 
that is the acceptance of Indian independence now. 
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- If that is so then, certain consequences inevitably fol- 
low. We felt yesterday that there was no appreciation of 
these consequences. A Constituent Assembly, is not going 
to decide the question of Independence; that question must 
be and, we take it, has been decided now. That Assembly 
will represent the will of the free Indian nation and give 
effect to it. It is not going to be bound by any previous 
arrangements: It has to be preceded by a provisional Gov- 
ernment which must function, as far as possible, as a Gov- 
ernment of free India, and which should undertake to 
make all arrangements for the transitional period. 

In our discussions yesterday repeated references were 
made to “Groups" of Provinces functioning together, and 
it was even suggested that such a Group would have an 
executive and legislative machinery. This method of 
grouping has not so far been discussed by us but still our 
talks seemed to presume all this. I should like to make it 
very clear that we are entirely opposed to any executive 
or legislative machinery for a Group of Provinces or units 
of the Federation. That will mean Sub-Federation, if not 
something more, and we have already told you that we do 
not aceept this. It would result in creating three layers of 
executive and legislative bodies, an arrangement which will 
be cumbrous, static and disjointed, leading to continuous 
friction. We are not aware of any such arrangement in any 
country. 

We are emphatically of opinion that it is not open to 
the Conference to entertain any suggestions for a division 
of India. If this is to come, it should come through the 
Constituent Assembly free from any influence of the pre- 
sent Governing Power. 

Another point we wish to make clear is that we do not 
accept the proposal for parity as between Groups in regard 
to the executive or legislature. We realise that everything 
possible should be done to remove fears and suspicions 
from the mind of every group and community. But the way 
to do this is not by unreal methods which go against the 
basic principles of democracy on which we hope to build 
up our constitution. 
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MEETING POSTPONED 

Letter from Lord Pethick-Lawrence to the Presidents 
of the Muslim League and the Congress, dated 8th May, 
3946:— 

My colleagues and I have been thinking over the best 
method of laying before the Conference what in our judg- 
ment seems the most likely basis of agreement as shown by 
the deliberations so far. 

We have come to the conclusion that it will be for 
the convenience of the Parties if we commit this to writing 
and send them confidential copies before the Conference 
meets again. 

We hope to be in a position to let you have this in the 
course of the morning. But as this will give you too short 
a time to study it adequately before the proposed resump- 
tion of the Conference at 3 o’clock this afternoon, I feel 
sure that you will agree that the meeting be postponed 
until the same hour (3 o’clock) tomorrow afternoon, Thurs- 
day, 9th May, and I hope that you will concur in this 
change of time which we are convinced is in the interests 
of all Parties. 


SCHEME OF THE MISSION 

Letter from the Private Secretary to Lord Pethick- 
Lawrence to the Presidents of the Congress and the Muslim 
League, dated 8th May, 1946: — 

With reference to the Secretary of State’s letter to you 
this morning, the Cabinet Delegation wish me to send to 
you the enclosed document which is the paper to which the 
Secretary of State referred. The Delegation propose that 
this paper should be discussed at the next meeting to be 
held on Thursday afternoon at 3 p.m. if that is agreeable 
to the Congress and the Muslim League delegates. 

Enclosure with the letter of 8th May: — 

SUGGESTED POINTS FOR AGREEMENT BETWEEN 
THE REPRESENTATIVES OF CONGRESS AND THE 
MUSLIM LEAGUE. 
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1. There shall be an All-India Union Government and'. 
Legislature dealing with Foreign Affairs, Defence, Commu- 
nications and Fundamental Rights and having the neces- 
sary powers to obtain for itself the finance it requires for- 
these subjects. 

2. All the remaining powers shall vest in the Provinces.. 

3. Groups of Provinces may be formed and such, 
groups may determine the provincial subjects which they- 
desire to take in common. 

4. The Groups may set up their own executives and 
legislatures. 

5. The Legislature of the Union shall be composed of 
equal proportions from the Muslim-majority provinces and 
from the Hindu-majority provinces whether or not these 
or any of them have formed themselves into groups, to- 
gether with representatives of the States. 

6. The Government of the Union shall be constituted 
in the same proportion as the Legislature. 

7. The Constitutions of the Union and the Groups (if 
any) shall contain a provision whereby any Province can 
by a majority vote of its Legislative Assembly call for a re- 
consideration of the terms of the Constitution after an 
initial period of ten years and at ten-yearly intervals there- 
after. 

For the purpose of such reconsideration, a body shall, 
be constituted on the same basis as the original Constituent 
Assembly and with the same provisions as to voting and 
shall have power to amend the constitution in any way 
decided up. 

8. The constitution-making machinery to arrive at a 
Constitution on the above basis shall be as follows: 

(A) Representatives shall be elected from each Pro- 
vincial Assembly in proportion to the strengths of the va- 
rious parties in that Assembly on the basis of l/10th of 
their numbers. 

(B) Representatives shall be invited from the States- 
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on the basis of their population in proportion to the re- 
presentation from British India. 

(C) The Constituent Assembly so formed shall meet at 
the earliest date possible in New Delhi. 

(D) After its preliminary meeting at which the gene- 
ral order of business will be settled, it will divide into three 
sections, one section representing the Hindu-majority pro- 
vinces, one section representing the Muslim-majority pro- 
vinces and one representing the States. 

(E) The first two sections will then meet separately 
to decide the provincial constitutions for the Group and, 
if they wish, a Group Constitution. 

(F) When these have been settled it will be open to 
any Province to decide to opt out of its original Group and 
into the other Group or remain outside any Group. . 

(G) Thereafter the three bodies will meet together 
to settle the Constitution for the Union on the lines agreed 
in paragraphs 1 — 7 above. 

(H) No major point in the Union Constitution which 
affects the communal issues shall be deemed to be passed 
by the Assembly unless a majority of both the two major 
communities vote in its favour. 

9. The Viceroy shall forthwith call together the above 
constitution-making machinery which shall be governed by 
the provisions stated in paragraph 8 above. 

CRITICISM BY THE MUSLIM LEAGUE 

Letter from the President of the Muslim League to 
Lord Pethick -Lawrence, dated 8th May, 1946 : — 

I have now received the letter of your private secretary, 
dated 8th May, 1946, and the enclosed document to which, 
you had referred in your earlier letter of 8th May, 1946. 
It is proposed by you that this “paper” be discussed at the 
next meeting of the Conference to be held on Thursday 
afternoon at 3 pan. if this is agreeable to the Muslim League 
delegation. 
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, Your proposal embodied in your letter of 27th April, 
1946, runs as follows: 

“A Union Government dealing with the following sub- 
jects: Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communications. There 
will be two groups of Provinces the one of the predomin- 
antly Hindu provinces and the other of the predominantly 
Muslim Provinces, dealing with all other subjects which the 
Provinces in the respective groups desire to be dealt with 
in common. The Provincial Government will deal with all 
other subjects and will have all residuary sovereign rights.” 

This matter was to be discussed at Simla and we agreed 
to attend the Conference on Sunday, 5th May, 1946, on 
the terms of my letter dated 28th April, 1946. 

You were good enough to explain your formula and 
then after hours of discussion on the 5th and 6th of May, 
the Congress finally and definitely turned down the pro- 
posed Union confined only to three subjects even with 
power to levy contribution for financing the Union. 

Next, your formula clearly envisaged an agreement 
precedent between the Congress and the Muslim League 
With regard to the grouping of Muslim and Hindu provinces 
.and the formation of two federations of the grouped pro- 
vinces and it followed that there must be two constitution- 
making machineries. It was on that basis that some kind 
■of Union was suggested in your formula confined only to 
three subjects and our approval was sought in order to 
put into tins skeleton blood and flesh. This proposal was 
.also categorically turned down by the Congress and the 
meeting had to be adjourned for the Mission to consider 
the matter further as to what steps they may take in the 
matter. 

■ And now the new enclosed document has been sent to 
us with a view that "this paper should be discussed at the 
next meeting to be held on Thursday afternoon at 3 p.m.” 
The heading of the paper is "Suggested points for agree- 
ment between the representatives of the Congress and the 
Muslim League.” By whom are they suggested, it is not 
made clear. 
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We are of the opinion that the new suggested points 
for agreement are a fundamental departure from the origi- 
nal formula embodied in your letter of 27th April, which 
was rejected by the Congress. 


To mention some of the important points we are now 
asked to agree that there should be one All-India Union 
Government in terms of paragraphs 1 — 7 of this paper, 
which adds one more subject to be vested in the Union 
Government, “fundamental rights” and it is not made 
clear whether the Union Government and legislature will 
have power or not to obtain for itself the finances by 
means of taxation. 


In the new “suggestions” the question of grouping of 
Provinces is left exactly as the Congress spokesmen desired 
in the course of discussions that have taken place hitherto, 
and is totally different from your original formula. 


That there should be a single constitution-making body, 
we can never agree to, nor can we agree to the method of 
formation of constitution-making machineries suggested 
in the paper. 


There are many other objectionable features contained 
in the suggestions, which we have not dealt with as we are 
only dealing with the main points arising out of this paper. 
In these circumstances, we think, no useful purpose will 
be served to discuss this paper, as it is a complete depar- 
ture from your original formula, unless after what we have 
said above you still desire us to discuss it in the Conference 
itself tomorrow. 


REPLY OF MISSION — DISCUSSIONS AT MEETING 

Letter from Lord Petbick-Lawrenee to the President 
of the Muslim League, dated 9th May, 1946:— 

I have to acknowledge your letter of yesterday which 
I have shown to my colleagues. In it you raise a number 
of issues to which I propose to reply in order. 

t ^ 0U cla ™ that the Congress “finally and definitely 
turned down the proposed Union confined only to three 
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subjects even with power to levy contribution for financ- 
ing the Union”. This statement is not in accord with my 
recollection of what took place in the Conference room. It 
is true that the Congress representatives expressed their 
view that the limitation was too narrow and argued fur- 
ther that even so limited it necessarily included certain 
ancillary matters. Up to a point you recognised that there 
was some force in the argument because you agreed, as I 
understood, that some power to obtain the necessary fin- 
ance must be given. There was no final decision on this 
matter (or of course on any other). 

2. Next you claim, if I understand you aright, that 
our reference to the formation of groups is at variance 
with the formula in our invitation. I am afraid I cannot 
accept this view. It is of course a slightly amplified form 
because it specifies the manner in which the Provinces can 
decide as to joining any particular Group. This amplified 
form is put forward by us as a reasonable compromise bet- 
ween the views of the Muslim League and those originally 
expressed by the Congress against grouping at all. 

3. You further take exception to the machinery that 
we suggest should be set up for making the Constitution. 
I would point out to you, however, that you yourself in ex- 
plaining how your two constitution-making bodies would 
work agreed on Tuesday last in the Conference that they 
would have to join together in the end to decide the Con- 
stitution of the Union and you took no exception to their 
having a preliminary session in common to decide proce- 
dure. That we are proposing is in fact precisely the same 
thing expressed in different words. I am therefore quite 
at a loss to understand what you have in mind when you 
use the words “this proposal was also categorically turned 
down by the Congress.” 

SUGGESTIONS BY MISSION 

4. In your next succeeding paragraph you ask who it 
is that makes the suggestions that are contained in the 
document I sent you. The answer is the Cabinet Mission 
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and His Excellency the Viceroy who makes them in our 
endeavour to bring the gap between the viewpoints of the 
Congress and the Muslim League. 

5. You next take exception to our departing from the 
original formula in my invitation. I would remind you that 
in accepting my original invitation neither the Muslim Lea- 
gue nor the Congress bound itself to accept in full the ori- 
ginal formula, and in my reply of April 29th I wrote these 
words: — 

“We have never contemplated that acceptance by the 
Muslim League and the Congress of our invitation would 
imply as a preliminary condition full approval by them of 
the terms set out in my letter. These terms are our pro- 
posed basis for a settlement and what we have asked the 
Muslim League Working Committee to do is to agree to 
send its representatives to meet ourselves and the represen- 
tatives of the Congress in order to discuss it.” Indeed this 
is the only sensible attitude because the object of all our 
-discussions is to explore every conceivable possibility of 
reaching agreement. 

6. "Fundamental rights” were included by us in our 
suggestions for addition to the list of Union subjects be- 
cause it seemed to us that it would be of benefit both to 
the large communities and to the small minorities for them 
to be put in and accordingly to be worthy of consideration 
in our Conference. As to Finance, it will of course be 
quite open to discuss in the Conference the precise signi- 
ficance of the inclusion of this word in its context. 

7. Your two following paragraphs are mainly a re- 
capitulation of your previous arguments and have been 
already dealt with above. 

8. From your last paragraph I understand that though 
you do not consider in the circumstances that any good 
purpose would be served by the attendance of the Muslim 
League Delegation at the Conference fixed for this after- 
noon, you are willing to come if we express a desire that 
you should do so. My colleagues and I wish to obtain the 
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views of both the Parties on the document submitted and 
therefore would be glad to see you at the conference. 

CONGRESS VIEWS 

✓ 

Letter from the President of the Congress to Lord 
Pethiek- Lawrence, dated 9th May, 1946: — 

My colleagues and I have given the most careful con- 
sideration to the memorandum sent by you yesterday, sug- 
gesting various points of agreement. On the 28th April 
I sent you a letter in which I explained briefly the Congress 
viewpoint in regard to certain fundamental principles men- 
tioned in your letter of 27th April. After the first day of 
the Conference, on 6th May, I wrote to you again to avoid 
any possible misunderstanding regarding the issues being 
discussed in the Conference. 

I now find from your memorandum that some of your 
suggestions are entirely opposed to our views and to the 
views repeatedly declared by the Congress.- We are thus 
placed in a difficult position. It has been and is our desire 
to explore every avenue for a settlement and a change- 
over in India by consent, and for this purpose we are pre- 
pared to go far. But there are obvious limits beyond which 
we cannot go if we are convinced that this would be in- 
jurious to the people of India and to India’s progress as a 
free nation. 

In my previous letters I have laid stress on the neces- 
sity of having a strong and organic Federal Union. I 
have also stated that we do not approve of sub-federations 
or grouping of Provinces in the manner suggested, and are 
Wholly opposed to parity in executives or legislatures as be- 
tween wholly unequal groups. We do not wish to come in 
the way of Provinces or other units co-operating together, 
if they so choose, but this must be entirely optional. 

The proposals you have put forward are meant, we pre- 
sume, to limit the free discretion of the Constituent As- 
sembly. We do not see how this can be done. We are at 
present concerned with one important aspect of a larger 
problem. Any decision on this aspect taken now might 
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well conflict with the decisions we, or the Constituent As- 
sembly, might want to take on other aspects. The only rea- 
sonable course appears to us is to have a Constituent As- 
sembly with perfect freedom to draw up its constitution, 
with certain reservations to protect the rights of minori- 
ties. Thus we may agree that any major communal issue 
must be settled by consent of the parties concerned, or, 
where such consent is not obtained, by arbitration. 

From the proposals you have sent us it would appear 
that two or three separate constitutions might emerge for 
separate groups, joined together by a flimsy common super- 
structure, left to the mercy of the three disjointed groups. 

There is also compulsion in the early stages for a Pro- 
vince to join a particular group, whether it wants to or not. 
Thus why should the Frontier Province, which is clearly a 
Congress Province, be compelled to join any group hostile 
to the Congress? 

We realise that in dealing with human beings, as in- 
dividuals or groups, many considerations have to be borne 
in mind besides logic and reason. But logic and reason 
cannot be ignored altogether, and unreason and injustice 
are dangerous companions at any time and, more espe- 
cially, when we are building for the future of hundreds 
of millions of human beings. 

I shall now deal with some of the points in your me- 
morandum and make some suggestions in regard to them. 

No. 1. We note that you have provided for the Union to 
have necessary powers to obtain for itself the finance it 
requires for the subjects it deals with. We think it should 
be clearly stated that the Federal Union must have power 
to raise revenues in its own right. Further that Currency 
and Customs must in any event be included in the Union 
subjects, as well as such other subjects as on closer scru- 
tiny may be found to be intimately allied to them. One 
other subject is an essential and inevitable Union subject 
and that is Planning. Planning can only be done effect- 
ively at the Centre, though the Provinces or units will give 
effect to it in their respective areas, 
c 
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The Union must also have power to take remedial 
action in cases of breakdown of the Constitution and in 
grave public emergencies. • 

Nos. 5 and 6— We are entirely opposed to the proposed 
parity, both in the executive and legislature, as between 
wholly unequal groups. This is unfair and will lead to 
trouble. Such a provision contains in itself, the seed of 
■conflict and the destruction of free growth. If there is no 
.agreement on this or any similar matter, we are prepared 
to leave it to arbitration. 

No. 7. — We are prepared to accept the suggestion that 
provision be made for a reconsideration of the Constitu- 
tion after ten years. Indeed the Constitution will neees-' 
•sarily provide the machinery for its revision at any time. 

The second clause lays down that reconsideration 
should be done by a body constituted on the same basis as 
.the Constituent Assembly. This present provision is in- 
tended to .meet an emergency. We expect that the Con- 
stitution for India will be based on adult suffrage. Ten 
years hence India is not likely to be satisfied with anything 
less than adult suffrage to express its mind on all grave 
Issues. 

No. 8-A. — We would suggest that the just and proper 
method of elections, fair to all parties, is the method of 
proportional representation by single transferable vote. 
It might be remembered that the present basis of election 
for the Provincial Assemblies is strong weighted in favour 
of the minorities. 

The proportion of one-tenth appears to be too small 
and will limit the numbers of the Constituent Assembly 
too much. Probably the number would not exceed 200. In 
the vitally important tasks the Assembly will have to face, 
it should have larger numbers. We suggest that at least 
one-fifth of the total membership of the Provincial Assem- 
blies should be elected for the Constituent Assembly. 
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No. 8-B. — This clause is vague and requires elucida- 
tion. But for the present we are not going into further 
details. 

No. 8-D.—E, F, G.— I have already referred to these 
clauses. We think that both the formation of these groups 
and the procedure suggested are wrong and undesirable. 
We do not wish to rule out the formation of the groups if 
the Provinces so desire. But this subject must be left open 
for decision by the Constituent Assembly. The drafting 
and settling of the Constitution should begin with the Fe- 
deral Union. This should contain common and uniform 
provisions for the provinces and other units. The provin- 
ces may then add to these. 

No. 8-H. — In the circumstances existing today we are 
prepared to accept some such clause. In case of disagree- 
ment the matter should be referred to arbitration. 

I have pointed out above some of the obvious defects 
as we see them, in the proposals contained in your memo- 
randum. If these are remedied, as suggested by us, we 
might be in a position to recommend their acceptance by 
the Congress. But as drafted in the memorandum sent to 
us, I regret that we are unable to accept them. 

On the whole, therefore, if the suggestions are intend- 
ed to have a binding effect, with all the will in the world 
to have an agreement with the League, we must repudiate 
most of them. Let us not run into any evil greater than 
the one all of us, three parties, should seek to avoid. 

If ax'* agreement honourable to both the parties and 
favourable to the growth of a free and united India cannot 
be achieved we would suggest that an interim provisional 
Government responsible to the elected members of the 
Central Assembly be formed at once and the matters in 
dispute concerning the Constituent Assembly between the 
Congress and the League be referred to an independent 
tribunal. 

PROPOSAL FOR AN UMPIRE 

After a proposal by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru that an 
Umpire should be appointed to settle matters of difference 
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between the parties, the Conference, understanding that 
there was a likelihood of agreement on an umpire bet- 
ween the parties, was adjourned and the following cor- 
respondence passed between the parties. 

Letter from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to the President , 
of the Muslim League, dated 10th May, 1916: — 

In accordance with our decision yesterday at the Con- 
ference, my colleagues have given a good deal of thought 
to the choice of a suitable umpire. We have felt that it i 
would probably be desirable to exclude Englishmen, Hin- 
dus, Muslim and Sikhs. The field is thus limited. Neverthe- 
less’ we have drawn up a considerable list from which a 
choice can be made. I presume that you have also, in 
consultation with your executive, prepared a list of possible 
umpires. Would you like these two lists to be considered 
by us, that is, by you and me? If so, we can fix up a meet- 
ing for the purpose. After we have met, our recommenda- 
tion can be considered by the eight of us, that is, the four 
representatives of the Congress and the four representa- 
tives of the Muslim League, and a final choice can be 
made, which we can place before the Conference when it 
meets tomorrow. 


MR. JINNAH’S REPLY 

Letter from the President of the Muslim League to 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, dated 10th May, 1946: — 

I received your letter of 10th May at 6 pun. 

At yesterday’s meeting between you and me at the 
Viceregal Lodge, we discussed several points besides the 
fixing of an umpire. After a short discussion, we came to 
the conclusion that we would further examine the propo- 
sals made' by you at the conference yesterday, with all its 
implications after your and my consulting our respective 
colleagues. 

I shall be glad to meet you to consider the various 
aspects of your proposal any time that may suit you to- 
morrow morning after 10 o’clock. 
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“UMPIRE PLAN AGREED TO” 

Letter from Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru to the President 
of Muslim League, dated 11th May, 1946: — 

Your letter of 10th May reached me at 10 last night. 

During the talk we had at Viceregal Lodge, you refer- 
red to various matters besides the choice of an umpire 
and I gave you my reactions in regard to them. But I 
was under the impression that the proposal to have an um- 
pire had been agreed to and our next business was to sug- 
gest names. Indeed it was when some such agreement was 
reached in the Conference that we had our talk. My col- 
leagues have proceeded on this basis and prepared a list 
of suitable names. The Conference will expect us to tell 
them this afternoon the name of the umpire we fix upon 
or at any rate to place before them suggestions in this 
behalf. 

The chief implication in having an umpire is to agree 
to accept his final decision. We agree to this. We sug- 
gest that we might start with this and report accordingly 
to the Conference. 

As suggested by you, I shall come over to your place 
of residence at about 10-30 this morning. 

Letter from the President of the Muslim League to 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru dated 11th May, 1946: 

I am in receipt of your letter of 11th May, 1946. 

During the talk we had at the Viceregal Lodge which 
lasted for about 15 or 20 minutes, I pointed out various 
aspects and implications of your proposals and we had a 
discussion for a little while, but no agreement was arriv- 
ed at between you and me on any point except that at your 
suggestion that you consult your colleagues and I should 
do likewise. We adjourned to meet again the next day to 
further discuss the matter. 

I shall be glad to meet you at 10-30 this morning for 
a further talk. 
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MUSLIM LEAGUE’S DEMANDS 

Memorandum by the President of the Muslim League 
embodying the minimum demands by way of an offer, 
in accordance with the Conference decision, dated 12th 
May, 1946. (Copies sent to the Cabinet Delegation and 
the Congress). 

PRINCIPLES TO BE AGREED TO AS OUR OFFER 

1. The six Muslim Provinces (Punjab, N.W.F.P. Balu- 
chistan, Sind, Bengal and Assam) shall be grouped together 
as one group and will deal with all other subjects and 
matters except Foreign Affairs, Defence and Communica- 
tions necessary for Defence, which may be dealt with by 
the constitution-making bodies of the two groups of Pro- 
vinces — Muslim provinces (hereinafter named Pakistan 
Group) and Hindu Provinces — sitting together. 

2. There shall be a separate constitution-making 
body for the six Muslim Provinces named above, which will 
frame constitutions for the group and the Provinces in the 
group and will determine the list of subjects that shall be 
Provincial and Central (of the Pakistan Federation) with 
residuary sovereign powers vesting in the Provinces. 

3. The method of election of the representatives to 
the constitution-making body will be such as would secure 
proper representation to the various communities in pro- 
portion to their population in each Province of the Pakis- 
tan Group. 

4. After the constitutions of the Pakistan Federal 
Government and the Provinces are finally framed by the 
constitution-making body, it will be open to any Province 
of the group to decide to opt out of its group, provided the 
wishes of the people of that Province are ascertained by a 
referendum to opt out or not. 

5. It must be open to discussion in the joint consti- 
tution-making body as to whether the Union will have a 
legislature or not. The method of providing the Union with 
finance should also be left for the decision of the joint 
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meeting of the two constitution-making bodies, but in no 
event shall it be by means of taxation. 

6. There should be parity of representation between 
the two groups of Provinces in the Union executive and the 
legislature, if any. 

7. No major point in the Union Constitution which 
affects the communal issue shall be deemed to be passed in 
the joint constitution-making body, unless the majority of 
the members of the constitution-making body of the Hindu 
Provinces and the majority of the members of the consti- 
tution-making body of the Pakistan Group, present and 
voting, are separately in its favour. 

8. No decision, legislative, executive or administrative 
shall be taken by the Union in regard to any matter of a 
controversial nature except by a majority of three- 
fourths. 

9. In group and provincial constitutions, fundamental 
rights and safeguards concerning religion, culture and 
other matters affecting the different communities will be 
provided for. 

10. The constitution of the Union shall contain a pro- 
vision whereby any province can, by a majority vote of its 
legislative assembly, call for a reconsideration of the terms 
of the Constitution, and will have the liberty to secede from 
the Union at any time after an initial period of ten years. 

These are the principles of our offer for a peaceful and 
amicable settlement and this offer stands in its entirety 
and all matters mentioned herein are interdependent. 

CONGRESS VIEW 

Points suggested on behalf of the Congress as a basis 
for agreement, 12th May 1946: — 

1. The Constituent Assembly to be formed as follows: 

(i) Representatives shall be elected by each Provin- 
cial Assembly by proportional representation (single trans- 
ferable vote). The number so elected should be one-fifth 
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of ' the number of members of the Assembly and they may 
be members of the Assembly or others. 

(ii)‘ Representatives from the States on the basis of 
their population in proportion to the representation from 
British India. How these representatives are to be chosen 
is to be considered later. 

2. The Constituent Assembly shall draw up a consti- 
tution for the Federal Union. This shall consist of an 
All-India Federal Government and Legislature dealing with 
Foreign Affairs, Defence, Communications, Fundamental 
Rights, Currency, Customs and Planning as well as such 
other subjects as, on closer scrutiny, may be found to be 
intimately allied to them. The Federal Union will have 
necessary powers to obtain for itself the finances it re- 
quires for these subjects and the power to raise revenues 
in its own right. The Union must also have power to take 
remedial action in cases of breakdown of the Constitution 
and in grave public emergency. 

5. After the Constituent Assembly has decided the 
Constitution for the All-India Federal Union as laid down 
in paragraph two above, the representatives of the Pro- 
vinces may form groups to decide the provincial constitu- 
tions for their group and, if they wish, a group constitu- 
tion. 

6. No major point in the All-India Federal Constitu- 
tion which affects the communal issue shall be deemed to 
be passed by the Constituent Assembly unless a majority of 
the members of the community or communities concerned 
present in Assembly and voting are separately in its fav- 
our. Provided that in case there is no agreement on any 
such issue, it will be referred to arbitration. In case of 
doubt as to whether any point is a major communal issue, 
the Speaker will decide, or, if so desired, it may be referred 
to the Federal Court. 

7. In the event of a dispute arising in the process of 
constitution-making the specific issue shall be referred to 
arbitration. 
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8. The Constitution should provide machinery for its 
revision at any time subject to such checks as may be de- 
vised, If so desired, it may be specifically stated that this 
whole Constitution may be reconsidered after ten years. 

ATTITUDE TO MUSLIM PLAN 

Note by the Congress on the principles to be agreed 
upon as suggested on behalf of the Muslim League, dated 
12th May, 1946. 

The approach of the Muslim League is so different 
from that of the Congress in regard to these matters that 
it is little difficult to deal with each point separately with- 
out reference to the rest. The picture as envisaged by the 
Congress is briefly given in a separate Note. From consi- 
deration of this Note and the Muslim League’s proposals 
the difficulties and the possible agreement will become 
obvious. 

The Muslim League's proposals are dealt with below 
briefly:— 

(1) We suggest that the proper procedure is for one 
constitution-making body or Constituent Assembly to meet 
for the whole of India and later for groups to be formed if 
so desired by the Provinces concerned. The matter should be 
left to the Provinces and if they wish to function as a group 
they are at liberty to do so and to frame their own consti- 
tution for the purpose. 

In any event Assam has obviously no place in the group 
mentioned, and the North-West Frontier Province, as the 
elections show, is not in favour of this proposal. 

(2) We have agreed to residuary powers, apart from 
the central subjects, vesting in the Provinces. They can 
make such use of them as they like and, as has been stated 
above, function as a group. What the ultimate nature of 
such a group may be cannot be terminated at this stage and 
should be left to the representatives of the Provinces con- 
cerned. 

(3) We have suggested that the most suitable method 
of election would be by single transferable vote. This 
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would give proper representation to the various communh 
ties in proportion to their present representation in the 
legislature. If the population proportion is taken, we have 
no particular objection, but this would lead to difficulties 
in all the Provinces where there is weightage in favour of 
certain communities. The ' principle approved of would 
necessarily apply to all the Provinces. 

(4) There is no necessity for opting out of a Province 
from its group as the previous consent of the Provinces is 
necessaiy for joining the group. 

(5) We consider it essential that the Federal Union 
should have a Legislature. We also consider it essential 
that the Union would have power to raise its own revenue. 

(6 and 7) We are entirely opposed to parity of repre- 
sentation as between groups of Provinces in the Union Exe- 
cutive or Legislature. We think that the provision to the 
effect that no major communal issue in the Union Con- 
stitution' shall be deemed to be passed by the Constituent 
Assembly unless a majority of the members of the commu- 
nity oi communities concerned present and voting in the 
Constituent Assembly are separately in its favour, is a suffi- 
cient and ample safeguard of all minorities. We have sug- 
gested something wider and including all communities than 
has been proposed elsewhere. This may give rise to some 
difficulties in regard to small communities, but all such 
difficulties can be got over by reference to arbitration. We 
have prepared to consider the method of giving effect to 
this principle so as to make it more feasible. 

(8) This proposal is so sweeping in its nature that 
no Government or Legislature can function at all. Once 
we have safeguarded major communal issues other matters, 
whether controversial or not, require no safeguard. This 
will simply mean safeguarding vested interests of all kinds 
and preventing progress or indeed any movement in any 
direction. We, therefore, entirely disapprove of it. 

(9) We are entirely agreeable to the inclusion of 
fundamental rights and safeguards concerning religion, 
culture and like matters in the constitution. We suggest 
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that the proper place for this is the All-India Federal 
Union Constitution. There should be uniformity in regard 
to these fundamental rights all over India. 

(10) The Constitution of the Union will inevitably 
contain provisions for its revision. It may also contain a 
provision for its full reconsideration at the end of ten years. 
The matter will be open then for a complete reconsidera- 
tion. Though it is implied, we would avoid reference to 
secession as we do not wish to encourage this idea. 

ATTLEE ON INDIA 

JUNE 1, 1946. 

Addressing the British Labour Party Conference at 
Bournemouth, the Prime Minister, Mr. Attlee said: 

“We ask for others the freedom we ask for ourselves. 
We proclaim this freedom but we do more than proclaim 
it. We seek to put it into effect: witness India. If Indians 
decide to go outside the Commonwealth, we shall 
stretch out the hand of friendship to them, but in the 
meantime my colleagues have been labouring over there 
not to force something on India, but to help Indians solve 
their own problems.” 

MUSLIM LEAGUE RESOLUTION ON CABINET MISSION 

PROPOSALS 

NEW DELHI, June G. 

The following is the text of the resolution passed by 
the League Council: 

“This meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League, after having carefully considered the statement 
issued by the Cabinet Mission and H. E. the Viceroy on 
May 16 and other relevant statements and documents offi- 
cially issued in connection therewith and after having 
examined the proposals set forth in the said statement in 
all their bearings and implications, places on record the 
following views for the guidance of the nation and direc- 
tion to the Working Committee: 



“That the reference made and conclusions recorded in 
paragraphs 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 11 of the statement concern- 
ing the Muslim demand for the establishment of full sov- 
ereign Pakistan as the only solution of the Indian consti- 
tutional problem are unwarranted, unjustified and uncon- 
vincing and should not therefore have found place in a 
state document issued on behalf and with the authority 

of the British Government. 

*» 

“These “paragraphs are couched in such language and 
contain such mutilation of established facts that the Cabi- 
net Mission have clearly been prompted to include them in 
their statement solely with the object of appeasing the 
Hindus in utter disregard of Muslim sentiments. Further- 
more, the contents of the aforesaid paragraphs are in con-, 
flict and inconsistent with the admissions made by the 
Mission themselves in paragraphs 5 and 12 of their state- 
ment which are to the following effect. 

“First the Mission ‘were greatly impressed by the very 
genuine and acute anxiety of of the Muslims lest they 
should find themselves subject to perpetual Hindu majo- 
rity rule.’ 

“Second, ‘this feeling has become so strong and wide- 
spread amongst the Muslims that it cannot be allayed by 
mere paper safeguards’; 

“Third, ‘if there is to be internal peace in India, it 
must be secured by measures which will assure to the Mus- 
lims a control in all matters vital to their culture, religion, 
economic or other interests’ and 

“Fourth, very real Muslim apprehensions exist that 
‘their culture and political and social life might become 
submerged in a purely unitary India in which the Hindus, 
with their greatly superior numbers, must be a dominat- 
ing element.’ 

“In order that there, may be no manner of doubt in 
; any quarter, the Council of the All-India Muslim League 
‘ reiterates that the attaniment of the goal of complete so- 
vereign Pakistan still remains the unalterable objective of 


the Muslims of India, for the achievement of which they 
will, if necessary, employ every means in their power and 
consider no sacrifice or suffering too great, 

“That notwithstanding the affront -offered to Muslim 
sentiments by a choice of injudicious words in the preamble 
'of the statement of the Cabinet Mission, the Muslim 
League, having regard to the grave issues involved and 
prompted by its earnest desire for a peaceful solution, if 
possible, of the Indian constitutional problem, and inas- 
much as the basis and the foundation of Pakistan are 
inherent in the Mission’s plan, by virtue of the compulsory 
grouping of the six Muslim provinces in sections B and C 
is willing to co-operate with the constitution-making ma- 
chinery proposed in the scheme outlined by the Mission, in 
the hope that it would ultimately result in the establish- 
ment of complete sovereign Pakistan and in the consum- 
mation of the goal of independence for the major nations 
and all the other people inhabiting this vast sub-continent. 

“It is for these reasons that the Muslim League is ac- 
cepting the scheme and will join the constitution-making 
body and mil keep in view the opportunity and the right 
of secession of provinces or groups from the Union which 
have been provided in the Mission’s plan by implication. 

“The ultimate attitude of the Muslim League will de- 
pend on the final outcome of the labours of the constitu- 
tion-making body and on the final shape of the constitu- 
tions which may emerge from the deliberations of that 
body, jointly and separately in its three sections. 

“The Muslim League also reserves the right to modify 
and revise the policy and attitude set forth in this resolu- 
tion at any time during the progress of deliberations of 
the constitution-making body or the Constituent Assembly 
or thereafter if the course of events so require, bearing in 
mind the fundamental principles and ideal s herein before 
adumbrated, to which the Muslim League is irrevocably 
committed. 

“That with regard to the arrangements for the pro- 
posed Interim Government at the Centre, this Council au- 
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thorises its President to negotiate with H. E. the Viceroy 
and to take such decisions and actions as he deems fit and 
proper.” 

THE ATTITUDE OF THE PRINCES’ CHAMBER 

BOMBAY, June 10, 1946. 

The Chancellor, the Chamber of Princes, the Nawab of 
Bhopal, issued the following statement on behalf of the 
Standing Committee. 

“The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes 
have, in consultation with the Committee of Ministers and 
the Constitutional Advisory Committee, given careful con- 
sideration to the statement issued by the Cabinet Delega- 
tion and His Excellency the Viceroy on May 16, 1946. They 
have also examined the Delegation’s memorandum on States 
Treaties and Paramountcy, and the further statement of 
May 26. They are of the view that the plan provides the 
necessary machinery for the attainment by India of inde- 
pendence, as well as a fair basis for further negotiations. 
They welcome the declaration of the Cabinet Mission in re- 
gard to Paramountcy, but certain adjustments for the in- 
terim period will be necessary. 

“There are, however, a few points in the plan which 
.still require elucidation. There are also 'several matters 
of fundamental importance which are left over for nego- 
tiation and settlement. The Standing Committee have, 
therefore, accepted the invitation of His Excellency the 
Viceroy to set up a Negotiating Committee and have autho- 
rised the Chancellor to arrange discussions as contemplat- 
ed in the plan. It is proposed to place the results of these 
negotiations before a general conference of Rulers and re- 
presentatives of States. 

“As regards the arrangements for the interim period, 
the Standing Committee confirm the following proposals 
made by the Chancellor: 

(a) That a special committee may be set up consisting 
of representatives of the States and of the Central Govern- 
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ment, to discuss and reach agreement on matters of com- 
mon concern during the interim period; 

(b) That disputes on justiciable issues and on fiscal, 
economic, or financial matters should be referable to courts 
of arbitration as a matter of right; 

(c) That in personal and dynastic matters the agreed 
procedure should be implemented in the letter and the 
spirit and the Crown Representative should ordinarily 
consult the Chancellor and a few other Princes, if not ob- 
jected to by the States concerned; and 

(d) That in agreement with the States, machinery 
may be provided for the early settlement of pending cases 
and for the revision, at the instance of the States concern- 
ed, of the existing arrangements in regard to such sub- 
jects as railways, ports aud customs. 

The committee have, therefore authorised the Chan- 
cellor to conduct further negotiations with a view to 
reaching early decisions. 

“The Standing Committee endorse the suggestion made 
by tire Cabinet Delegation that the States will doubtless 
strengthen their position by doing everything possible to 
ensure that their administrations conform to the highest 
standard Where adequate standards cannot be achieved 
within the existing resources of the States they will no 
doubt arrange in suitable cases to form or join administra- 
tive units large enough to enable them to be fitted into the 
constitutional structure. It will also strengthen the posi- 
tion of the States during this formulative period if the 
various Governments which have not already done so take 
active steps to place themselves in close and constant touch 
with public opinion in their State by means of representa- 
tive institutions. The Standing Committee wish to em- 
phasise the necessity for the States, which have not done 
so, to declare immediately their decision to follow the lines 
of internal reforms laid down in the declaration made by 
the Chancellor at the last session of the Chamber of 
Princes and to take necessary steps to implement that de- 
cision within 12 months.” 
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CABINET MS SION’S STATEMENT ON INTERIM GOVT. 

NEW DELHI, June 16, 1946. 

“His Excellency the Viceroy in consultation with the 
members of the Cabinet Mission, has for some time been 
exploring the possibilities of forming a Coalition Govern- 
ment drawn from the two major parties and certain of 
the minorities. The discussions have revealed the diffi- 
culties which exist for the two major parties in arriving at 
any agreed basis for the formation of such a Government. 
The Viceroy' and the Cabinet Mission appreciate these 
difficulties and the efforts which the two parties have made 
to meet them. They consider, however, that no useful 
purpose can be served by further prolonging these discus- 
sions. It is indeed urgently necessary that a strong and 
representative Interim Government should be set up to 
conduct the very heavy and important business that has 
to be carried through. 

“The Viceroy is therefore issuing invitations to the 
following to serve as members of the Interim Government 
on the basis that the constitution-making will proceed in 
accordance with the statement of May 16: 

“Sardar Baldev Singh, 

Sir N. P. Engineer, 

Mr. Jagjivan Ram, 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 

Mr. M. A. Jinnah, 

Nawabzada Liaquat Ali Khan, 

Mr. H. Mahtab, 

Dr. John Matthai, 

Nawab Mohammad Ismail Khan, 

Kiiwaja Sir Nazimuddin, 

Sardar Abdur Rab Nishtar, 

Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, 

Dr. Rajendra Prasad. 

Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel. 

“If any of those invited is unable for personal reasons 
to accept, the Viceroy will, after consultations, invite some 
other person in his place. 
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“The Viceroy will arrange the distribution of port- 
folios in consultation with the leaders of the two major 
parties. 

“The above composition of the Interim Government 
is in no way to be taken as a precedent for the solution 
of any other communal question. It is an expedient put 
forward to solve the present difficulty only and to obtain 
the best available Coalition Government. 

“The Viceroy and the Cabinet Mission believe that 
Indians of all communities desire to arrive at a speedy 
settlement of this matter so that the process of constitu- 
tion-making can go forward and that the Government of 
India may be carried on as efficiently as possible in the 
meantime. 

“They therefore hope that all parties, especially the 
two major parties, will accept this proposal so as to over- 
come the present obstacles and will co-operate for the suc- 
cessful carrying on of the Interim Government. Should this 
proposal be accepted, the Viceroy will aim at inaugurat- 
ing the new Government about June 26. 

“In the event of the two major parties or either of 
them proving unwilling to join in the setting up of a 
Coalition Government on the above lines, it is the inten- 
tion of the Viceroy to proceed with the formation of an 
Interim Government which will be as representative as 
possible of those willing to accept the statement of May 
16. 

“The Viceroy is also directing the Governors of the 
provinces to summon the Provincial Legislative Assemblies 
forthwith to proceed with the elections necessary for the 
setting up of the constitution-making machinery as put 
forward in the statement of May 16.” 

VICEROY’S LETTER 

The following, is the Viceroy’s letter, dated June, 16, 
1946, to the Presidents of the Indian National Congress and 
the All-India Muslim League: — 
o 
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“I send herewith a copy of the statement which, as 
indicated in the letter I sent you yesterday, will be released 
at 4 p.m. this evening. - 

“As the statement shows, the Cabinet Ministers and I 
are fully aware of the difficulties that have prevented an 
agreement on the composition of the Interim Government. 
We are unwilling to abandon our hope of a working part- 
nership between the two major parties and representatives 
of the minorities. We have therefore done our best to ar- 
rive at a practicable arrangement, taking into considera- 
tion the various conflicting claims and the need for ob- 
taining a Government of capable and representative ad- 
ministrators. We hope that the parties will now take their 
share in the administration of the country on the basis 
set out in our new statement. We are sure we can rely 
on you and your Working Committees to look to the wider 
issues and to the urgent needs of the country as a whole 
and to consider this proposal in a spirit of accommoda- 
tion.” 


REJECTION OF INTERIM PLAN 

The following is the full text of the letter which the 
Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad wrote to 
Lord Wavell. 


NEW DELHI, June 25, 1946. 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Ever since the receipt of your statement of June 16, 
my committee have been considering it from day to day, 
and have given long and anxious thought to your proposals 
and to the invitations you have issued to individuals to 
form the provisional national Government. Because of our 
desire to find some way out of the present most unsatis- 
factory situation, we have tried our utmost to appre- 
ciate your approach and viewpoint. In the course of our 
conversations we have already pointed out to you our diffi- 
culties. Unfortunately these difficulties have been increas- 
ed by the recent correspondence. 
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The Congress, as you are aware, is a national organi- 
sation including in its fold the members of all religions 
and communities in India. For more than half a century 
it has laboured for the freedom of India and for equal 
rights for all Indians. The link that has brought all these 
various groups and communities together within the fold 
of the Congress is the passionate desire for national inde- 
pendence, economic advance and social equality. It is from 
this point of view that we have to judge every proposal. 

We hoped that a provisional national Government 
would be formed which would give effect in practice to 
this independence. Appreciating some of your difficulties, 
we did not press for any statutory change introducing in- 
dependence immediately, but we did expect a ‘de facto’ 
change in the character of the Government making for 
independence in action. The status and powers of the pro- 
visional Government were thus important. 

In our view this was going to be something entirely 
different from the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It was to 
represent a new outlook, new methods of work and a new 
psychological approach by India to both domestic and ex- 
ternal problems. 

Your letter dated May 30, 1946 gave us certain assur- 
ances about the status and powers of the provisional Gov- 
ernment. These did not go far enough, according to our 
thinking, but we appreciated the friendly tone of that 
letter and decided to accept the assurances and not to 
press this particular matter any further. 

The important question of the composition of the pro- 
visional Government remained. In this connection we em- 
phasised that we could not accept anything in the nature 
of "parity” even as a temporary expedient and pointed out 
that the provisional Government should consist of 15 
members to enable the administration of the country to be 
carried on efficiently and the smaller minorities to be re- 
presented in it. Some mention of names was made and 
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on our part suggestions were - put before you informally, 
including the names of a non-League Muslim. 

In your statement on June 16' some of the names sug- 
gested came as a surprise to us. Several changes had been 
made from the provisional list prepared by the Congress. 
The manner of preparing your list and presenting it as an 
accomplished fact seemed to us to indicate a wrong ap- 
proach to the problem. One of the names included had 
not been previously mentioned at all and was that of a 
person holding an official position and not known to be 
associated with any public activity. We have no personal 
objection to him, but we think that the inclusion of such 
a name, particularly without any previous reference or 
consultation, was undesirable and indicated a wrong ap- 
proach to the problem. 

Then again a name from our list was excluded and 
in his place another of our colleagues was put in, but as 
you have said that this can 'be rectified, I need not say 
more about it. 

One outstanding feature of this list was the non-in- 
clusion of any Nationalist Muslim. We felt that this was 
a grave omission. We wanted to suggest the name of a 
Muslim to take the place of one of the Congress names on 
the list. We felt that no one could possibly object to our 
changing the name of one of our own men. Indeed, when 
I had drawn your attention to the fact that among the 
Muslim League nominees was included the name of a per- 
son who had actually lost in the recent elections in the 
Frontier Province and whose name we felt had been 
placed there for political reasons, you wrote to me as fol- 
lows: “I am afraid that I cannot accept the right of the 
Congress to object to names put forward by the Muslim 
League, any more that I would accept similar objections 
from the other side. The test must be that of ability. But 
before we could make our suggestion I received your letter 
of June 22, which surprised us greatly. You had written 
this letter on the basis of some press reports. You told us 
that the Cabinet Mission and you were not prepared to 
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accept a request for the inclusion of a Muslim chosen by 
the Congress among the representatives of the Congress 
in the Interim Government. This seemed to us an extra- 
ordinary decision. It was in direct opposition to your own 
statement quoted above. It meant that the Congress could 
not freely choose even its own nominees. The fact that 
this was not to be taken as a precedent made hardly any 
difference. Even a temporary departure from such a vital 
principle could not be accepted by us at any time or place 
and in any circumstances. 

In your letter of June 21, you gave certain questions 
framed by Mr. Jinnah in his letter dated June 19 and your 
replies to them. We have not seen Mr. Jinnah’s letter. 
In question 3 reference is made to “representation of the 
four minorities namely, the Scheduled Castes, the Sikhs, 
the Indian Christians and the Parsees,” and it is asked 
“who will fill vacancies caused in these groups, and whether 
in filling up the vacancies the leader of the Muslim League 
will be consulted and his consent obtained.” 

In your answer you say: “If any vacancy occurs 
among the seats at present allotted to representatives of 
the minorities, I shall naturally consult both the main 
parties before filling it.” Mr. Jinnah has thus included the 
Scheduled Castes among the minorities and presumably you 
have agreed with this view. So far we are concerned we 
repudiate this view and consider the Scheduled Castes as 
integral parts of Hindu society. You also, in your letter 
of June 15, treated the Scheduled Castes as Hindus. 

You pointed out that in your proposal there was no 
“parity” either between Hindus and Muslims or between 
the Congress and the Muslim League inasmuch as there 
were to be six Hindus belonging to the Congress, as against 
five Muslims belonging to the League. One of the six 
Hindus belonged to the Scheduled Castes. We are in any 
case not agreeable to the leader of a party which claims 
to represent a community which is a minority interfering 
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with the selection of names, from either the Scheduled 
Castes, whose representation you counted as falling within 
the Congress quota, or with the selection of representa- 
tives of the minorities mentioned. 

In question 4 the Scheduled Castes are again referred 
to as a minority and it is asked whether the proportion of 
members of the Government, community-wise as provided 
in the proposals, will be maintained. Your answer is that 
the proportion will not be changed without agreement of 
the two major parties. Here again one communal group 
functioning admittedly as such is given a power to veto 
changes in other groups with which it has no concern. 

We may desire, if opportunity offers itself, to increase 
the representation, when it is possible, to another minor- 
ity — for example, Anglo-Indians. All this would depend 
on the consent of the Muslim League. We cannot agree 
to this. We may add that your answers restrict the Con- 
gress representation to Caste Hindus and make it equal 
to that of the League. 

Finally, you state in answer to question 5 that no deci- 
sion on a major communal issue could be taken by the In- 
terim Government if the majority of either o'f the main 
parties were opposed to it. You further say that you had 
pointed this out to the Congress President and he had 
agreed that the Congress appreciated this point. In this 
connection I desire to point out that we had accepted this 
principle for the long-term arrangement in the Union Leg- 
islature and it could possibly be applied to the provisional 
Government if it was responsible to the legislature and 
was composed of representatives on the population basis of 
major communities. It could not be applied to the provi- 
sional Government formed on a different basis altogether. 

It was pointed out by us in my letter of June 13, 1946, 
that it would make administration impossible and dead- 
locks a certainty. Even in the question as framed by Mr. 
Jinnah it is stated that “in view of the substitution of 14 
now proposed for the original 12” no major communal issues 
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should be decided if the majority of the Muslim members 
are opposed to it. Thus this question arose after the sub- 
stitution of 14 for 12; that is, after your statement of June 
16. In this statement no mention is made of this rule. 
This very important change has been introduced, almost 
casually and certainly without our consent. This again 
gives the power of veto or obstruction to the Muslim League 
in the provisional Government. 

We have stated above our objections to your proposals 
of June 16 as well as to your answers to the questions fram- 
ed by Mr. Jinnah. These defects are grave and would 
render the working of the provisional Government diffi- 
cult and deadlocks a certainty. In the circumstances your 
proposals cannot fulfil the immediate requirements of the 
situation or further the cause we hold dear. 

My committee have, therefore, reluctantly come to the 
conclusion that they are unable to assist you in forming a 
provisional Government as proposed in your statement of 
June 16, 1946. 

With regard to proposals made in the state- 
ment of May 16, 1946, relating to the formation and func- 
tioning of the constitution-making body, the Working Com- 
mittee of the Congress passed a resolution on May 24, 1946, 
and conversations and correspondence have taken place 
between Your Excellency and the Cabinet Mission on the 
one side and myself and some of my colleagues on the 
other. In these we have pointed out what in our opinion 
were the defects in the proposals. We also gave our inter- 
pretation of some of the provisions of the statement. While 
adhering to our views, we accept your proposals and are 
prepared to work them with a view to achieve our objec- 
tive. We would add, however, that the successful working 
of the constituent assembly will largely depend on the for- 
mation of a satisfactory provisional Government. 


Yours sincerely, 
CSd.) A. K. AZAD. 
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MUSLIM LEAGUE RESOLUTION 

NEW DELHI, June 25 

At a late hour in the night it was announced that 
the Working Committee of the All-India Muslim League 
had decided to accept the Interim plan of June 16 toge- 
ther with the assurances given by the Viceroy in reply to 
Mr. Jinnah’s letter of last week. 


‘DEFECTS’ IN CABINET PROPOSALS 

Working Committee Resolution 

NEW DELHI, June 26 

The following is the full text of the resolution passed 
by the Congress Working Committee on the Cabinet Mis- 
sion’s proposals: — 

On May 24, the Working Committee passed a resolu- 
tion on the statement dated May 16, issued by the British 
Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy. In this resolution, 
they pointed out some defects in the statement and gave 
their own interpretation of certain parts of it. Since then, 
the Committee have been continuously engaged in giving 
earnest consideration to the proposals made on behalf of 
the British Government in the statements of May 16 and 
June 16 and have considered the correspondence in regard 
to them between the Congress President and the mem- 
bers of the Cabinet Delegation and the Viceroy. 

The Committee have examined both these sets of pro- 
posals from the point of view of the Congress objective 
of immediate independence and the opening out of the 
avenues leading to the rapid advance of the masses, eco- 
nomically and socially, so that their material standards 
may be raised and poverty, malnutrition, famine and the 
lack of the necessaries of life may be ended, and all the 
people of the country may have freedom and opportunity 
to grow and develop according to their genius. These pro- 
posals fall short of these objectives. Yet the Committee 
considered them earnestly in all their aspects because of 
their desire to find some way for the peaceful settlement 
of India’s problem and the ending of the conflict between 
India and England, 
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The kind of independence the Congress has aimed at 
is the establishment of a united, democratic Indian Fede- 
ration, with a Central authority, which would command 
respect from the nations of the world, maximum provin- 
cial autonomy and equal rights for all men and women in 
the country. The limitations of the Central authority, 
as contained in the proposals, as well as the system of 
grouping of provinces, weakened the whole structure and 
was unfair to some provinces such as the N.W.F. Province 
and Assam, and to some of the minorities notably the 
Sikhs, the Committee disapproved of this. They felt, how- 
ever that, taking the proposals as a whole, there was 
sufficient scope for enlarging and strengthening the Cen- 
tral authority and for fully ensuring the right of a pro- 
vince to act according to its choice in regard to grouping, 
and to give protection to such minorities as might other- 
wise be placed at a disadvantage. Certain other objec- 
tions were also raised on their behalf, notably the possi- 
bility of non-nationals taking any part in constitution- 
making. It is clear that it would be a breach of both the 
letter and spirit of the statement of May 16 if any non- 
Indian participated in the voting or standing for election 
to the Constituent Assembly. 

In the proposals for an Interim Government, contain- 
ed in the statement of June 16, the defects related to mat- 
ters of vital concern to the Congress. Some of these have 
been pointed out in the letter dated June 25 if the Con- 
gress President to the Viceroy. The Provisional Govern- 
ment must have power and authority and responsibility 
and should function in fact, if not in law, as de facto in- 
dependent Government leading to the full independence 
to come. The members of such a government can only 
hold themselves responsible to the people and not to any 
external authority. In the formation of a provisional or 
other government. Congressmen can never give up the 
national character of the Congress, or accept an artificial 
and unjust parity, or agree to the veto of a communal 
group. The Committee are unable to accept the proposals 
for the formation of an Interim Government as contained 
in the statement of June 16. 
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“The Committee have, however, decided that the Con- 
gress should join the proposed Constituent Assembly, with 
a view to framing the constitution of a free, united and 
democratic India. 

While the Committee have agreed to Congress parti- 
cipation in the Constituent Assembly, it is in their opinion 
essential that a representative and responsible provisional 
National Government be formed at the earliest possible 
date. A continuation of authoritarian and unrepresenta- 
tive Government can only add to the suffering of famish- 
ing masses and increased discontent. It will also put in 
jeopardy the work of the Constituent Assembly, which can 
only function in a free environment. 

The Working Committee recommend accordingly to 
the All-India Congress Committee, and for the purpose of 
considering and ratifying this recommendation they con- 
vene an emergent meeting of the A.I.C.C. in Bombay on 
July 6 and 7. 


FOLLOW 7 CONGRESS LEAD 
Gandhiji’s Advice 

NEW DELHI, June 26 1946 

For once fear has proved to be a liar. At yesterday’s 
prayer, Gandhiji drew attention to the demi-official state- 
ment that had appeared in the Press that the instruc- 
tions issued for the election of candidates for the Consti- 
tuent Assembly did not bind them to anything in clause 
19 of the Statement. This was clear in the declaration 
quoted in the papers. He was sorry, said Gandhiji, that 
he had not seen it before he made his Sunday’s speech. 
He was glad to say that his fears on that score had proved 
groundless. He felt he owed it to the Delegation to own 
his mistake, however bona fide it was. 

At the same prayer gathering he referred to the re- 
port of the deliberations of the Working Committee that 
had appeared in the newspapers. It was true that the^ 
Working Committee had decided to reject the proposals 
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put before them for the formation of a provisional feov- 
ernment for the interim period. But they had decided 
to go into the proposed Constituent Assembly. There were 
several flaws in the proposal for the Constituent Assem- 
bly, he said, but the Working Committee had reasoned 
that after all, it would consist of the elected representa- 
tives of the people. So, after considering every aspect of 
the question they had decided that it should not be re- 
jected. 


The papers had also reported, proceeded Gandhiji, 
that the Working Committee’s decision had been taken in 
the teeth of his opposition. That was a misleading state- 
ment to make. The fact was that for the last four of five 
days his mind had been filled with a vague misgiving. 
He saw darkness where he had seen light before. He 
knew that darkness indicated lack of faith in God. One 
whose whole being is filled with God, should never expe- 
rience darkness. 


Be that as it may, said Gandhiji, the fact remained 
that he did not see the light just then. What was more, 
he could not explain or give reasons for his fear. He had 
therefore, simply placed his misgivings before the Work- 
ing Committee and told them that they should come to a 
decision independently of him. Those whose function was 
to give lead to the country could not afford to be guid- 
ed by another’s unreasoned instinct. They could not 
guide the destiny of the country unless they had the 
capacity to think for themselves and convince others by 
reason. The members of the Working Committee, he con- 
cluded, were the servants of the nation. They had no 
other sanction except the willing consent of the people 
whom they tried to serve. The latter would remove them 
whenever they liked. His advice to the people, therefore, 
was to follow the lead given by the Working Committee! 
He would tell them when he saw the light. But so long as 
darkness surrounded him in anything, nobody should fol- 
low him in it. 
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‘CONSTITUTION-MAKING CAN NOW PROCEED’ 

NEW DELHI, June 26, 1946 

Cabinet Mission issues the following statement: — 

“The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy are glad -that 
constitution-making can now proceed with the con- 
sent of the major parties and of the States. They 
welcome the statements made to them by the lea- 
ders of the Congress and the Muslim League that it is 
their intention to try and work in the Constituent Assem- 
bly so as to make it a speedy and effective means of de- 
vising the new constitutional arrangements under which 
India can achieve her independence. They are sure that 
the members of the Constituent Assembly who are about 
to be elected will work in this spirit. 

“The Cabinet Mission and the Viceroy regret that it 
has not so far proved possible to form an Interim Coali- 
tion Government, but they are determined that the effort 
should be renewed in accordance with the terms of Para- 
graph Eight of their statement of June 16. Owing, how- 
ever, to the very heavy burden which has been cast upon 
the Viceroy and the representatives of the parties during 
the last three months, it is proposed that the further ne- 
gotiatiohs should be adjourned for a short interval during 
the time while the elections for the Constituent Assembly 
will be taking place. 

‘It is hoped that when the discussions are resumed, 
the leaders of the two major parties, who have all express- 
ed their agreement with the Viceroy and the Cabinet Mis- 
sion on the need for the speedy formation of a represent- 
ative interim Government, will do their utmost to arrive 
at an accommodation upon the composition of that Gov- 
ernment. 

“As the Government of India must be carried on until 
a new Interim Government can be formed, it is the inten- 
tion of the Viceroy to set up a temporary Caretaker Gov- 
ernment of officials. 
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“It is not possible for the Cabinet Mission to remain 
longer in India as they must return to report to the Bri- 
tish Cabinet and Parliament and also to resume their 
work from which they have been absent for over three 
months. They, therefore, propose to leave India on Satur- 
day next, June 29. In leaving India the members of the 
Cabinet Mission express their cordial thanks for all the 
courtesy and consideration which they have received as 
guests in the country and they most sincerely trust that 
the steps which have been initiated will lead to a speedy 
realisation of the hopes and wishes of the Indian people.” 


BASIC PRINCIPLE OF CONGRESS 

NEW DELHI, June 26. 

The Congress President, Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
in a review of the last three months’ negotiations says: 

“In our prolonged negotiations with the Cabinet Dele- 
gation and the Viceroy my colleagues and I have through- 
out been guided by one governing principle. It was the 
achievement of Indian independence and the solution of 
all outstanding problems by methods of peaceful negotia- 
tion. 

“Such methods have both their advantages and their 
limitations. Independence achieved through violence and 
conflict may be more spectacular but entails endless suf- 
fering and bloodshed and leaves behind a heritage of 
bitterness and hatred. Peaceful methods leave no bitter 
trail, but neither are the results so spectacular, as in a 
violent revolution. The present negotiations have, there- 
fore, to be judged from this standard. 

“Keeping in mind the method chosen and the pecu- 
liar nature of our problems dispassionate observers will 
be forced to admit that though all our hopes have not 
been fulfilled, the results mark a decisive step forward to- 
wards the attainment of our goal. After searching dis- 
cussion and analysis, this was the conclusion reached by 
the Congress Working Committee, and they have accord- 
ingly accepted the long-term proposals. 
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“As I have explained in my statement of April 14, 1946, 
the Congress scheme for the solution of India’s political 
and constitutional problem rested upon two fundamental 
bases. The Congress held that the peculiar circumstances 
of India, a limited but organic and powerful Centre confin- 
ed to certain basic subjects was inevitable. A unitary Gov- 
ernment could no more meet the requirements , of the case 
than a division of India into several independent States. 
A second fundamental principle was the recognition of 
the complete autonomy of the provinces with all residuary 
powers vested in them. The Congress held that the pro- 
vinces would administer all excepting the basic Central 
subjects. From the nature of the case, it would be open 
to the Provinces to delegate to the Centre such other sub- 
jects as they chose. It is an open secret that the Cabinet 
Mission’s long-term proposals are framed according to the 
principles laid down in the Congress scheme. 

“A question about the implication of provincial au- 
tonomy was raised during the recent Simla Conference. 
It was asked that if the provinces were fully autonomous, 
did not two or more of them have the right if they chose, 
of setting up an inter-provincial machinery for admini- 
stering such subjects as they allocated to it? The declar- 
ed views of the Congress on the question of provincial au- 
tonomy -did not permit a denial of the force in the con- 
tention. My correspondence during the Simla Conference 
has already been released and given to the public a clear 
exposition of - the Congress views on the question. 

“The only novel feature in the Cabinet Mission’s 
scheme is the idea of grouping the provinces into three 
different sections. As soon as the Constituent Assembly 
meets, it will, according to the proposals of the Cabinet 
Mission, divide itself into three committees. Each com- 
mittee will be composed of members from provinces in 
the appropriate section and will together decide whether 
to form a group or not. Section 15 of the Cabinet Mis- 
sion’s* proposals have clearly recognised the rights of pro- 
vinces to form groups or not. 
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“The Cabinet Mission intend that the provinces should 
exercise this right at a particular stage. The Congress 
Working Committee hold that whatever the intention of 
the Cabinet Mission, the statement of May 16 does not 
bear such interpretation. They hold that the provinces 
are fully autonomous and have the right to decide the 
question at any stage they like. Section 15 and the gene- 
ral spirit of the proposals support the Congress interpre- 
tation that the provinces have the right to decide either 
at the very beginning before the group constitution has 
been framed at all or at the end, after they have examin- 
ed the group constitution as it has emerged from the com- 
mittee of the Constituent Assembly. I am convinced that 
the Congress interpretation cannot be challenged. If a 
province decides to remain outside the group from the 
very beginning, it cannot be compelled to come in. 

“There is the problem of Europeans in Assam and 
Bengal. The Cabinet Mission’s proposals have done away 
with weightage of representation and have clearly laid 
down that there is to be one representative for every mil- 
lion of population. This automatically rules the Euro- 
peans out of the picture. Once the weightage is discarded, 
they have no right to any representation at all on the 
basis of population. It is in the interests of Europeans 
themselves to refrain from seeking election or participat- 
ing in the voting. I am confident that the Europeans in 
Bengal and Assam will act with wisdom and statesman- 
ship. Since the Europeans in Bengal have already decid- 
ed to refrain from participating in the elections to the 
Constituent Assembly, I trust that the Europeans in Assam 
will follow their example. 

■ It must, however, be admitted that one grave flaw in 

this picture is the delay in the formation of a provisional 
National Government. Such a provisional Government 
alone can provide the atmosphere in which the Constitu- 

« ent Assembly can function with a sense of full freedom and 
authority. Their mutual inter-actions are so intimate 
that each would suffer in the absence of the other, 
earnestly hope that this lacuna in the settlement wi 
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filled and a representative and powerful provisional Gov- 
ernment soon set up. 

“In assessing the results of the negotiations we must 
not forget that the two main objectives of the Congress 
have been the freedom and the unity of India. The Con- 
gress stand has been vindicated on both these points. The 
constitution-making body will be a purely Indian assembly 
elected by Indian votes alone. It will have the unfettered 
right to shape India’s future constitution and decide our 
relations with the British Commonwealth and the rest of 
the world, and this sovereign Constituent Assembly will leg- 
islate not for a divided but for a united India. All schemes 
of partition of India have been rejected once and for all. 
The Union Centre may be limited, but it will be powerful 
and organic and will integrate into one harmonious whole 
the many provincial, linguistic and cultural diversities 
which characterise contemporary India.” 

CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MAULANA AZAD 
AND VICEROY 

ALLAHABAD, June 29. 

The General Secretary of the All-India Congress Com- 
mittee has released with the consent of the Viceroy the 
correspondence that passed between the Congress Presi- 
dent and His Excellency with regard to the recent nego- 
tiations in connection with the Interim Government and 
the Constituent Assembly. 

Letter from Maulana Azad, the Congress President to 
the Viceroy dated May 25, 1946: — 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

Your Excellency will remember that the demand of the 
Congress from the very beginning of the present discus- 
sions regarding the Interim Government has been that 
there must be. a legal and constitutional change in order 
to give it the status of a truly National Government. The 
Working Committee has felt that this is necessary in the 
interest of a peaceful settlement of the Indian problem. 
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Without such status, the Interim Government would not 
be in a position to infuse in the Indian people a conscious- 
ness of freedom which is today essential. Both Lord. 
Pethick-Lawrence and you have, however, pointed out the 
difficulties in the way of effecting such constitutional 
change, while at the same time assuring us that the In- 
terim Government would have in fact, if not in law, the 
status of a truly National Government. 

The Working Committee feel that, after the British; 
Government’s declaration that the Constituent Assembly 
will be the final authority for framing the constitution and 
any constitution framed by it will be binding, the recogni- 
tion of Indian Independence is imminent. It is inevitable 
that the Interim Government which is to function during 
the period of the Constituent Assembly must reflect this 
recognition. In my last conversation with you, you stated 
that it was your intention to function as a constitutional 
head of the Government and that in practice the Interim 
Government would have the same powers as that of a 
Cabinet in the Dominions. This, however, is a matter 
which is so important that it would not be fair either to ' 
you or to the Congress Working Committee to let it rest 
upon what transpired in informal conversations. Even, 
without any change in the lav/ there could be some formal 
understanding by which the Congress Working Committee; 
may be assured that the Interim Government would ire 
practice function like a Dominion Cabinet. 

The other details regarding the composition and mag- 
nitude of the Interim Cabinet which came up in my dis- 
cussions with you would all depend upon the satisfactory 
solution of the two basic questions enumerated above. If 
the questions of status and responsibility of the Interim 
Government are satisfactorily solved, I hope we would be 
able to decide other questions without any delay. As I 
have already written to you, the Working Committee has 
been adjourned and will be summoned again when occas- 
sion demands. I would request you to let me have an in- 
dication of your decision and programme, so that the 
working Committee may be summoned accordingly. I am 
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leaving for Miusoorie on Monday and would request you 
to reply to my letter there. — Abul Kalam Azad. 

Reply from the Viceroy to the Congress President 
dated May 30, 1946:— 

My dear Maulana Sahib. — I have received your letter 
of 25th May on the Interim Government. We have dis- 
cussed this matter on several occasions and I recognise the 
importance that you and your party attach to a satisfactory 
definition of the powers of the Interim Government and 
appreciate your reasons for asking for such a .definition. 
My difficulty is that the most liberal intentions may be 
almost unrecognisable when they have to be expressed in 
a formal document. 

I am quite clear that I did not state to you that the 
Interim Government would have the same powers as a 
Dominion Cabinet. The whole constitutional position is 
entirely different. I said that I was sure that His Majesty’s 
Government would treat the new Interim Government with 
the same close consultation and consideration as a Domi- 
nion Government. 

His Majesty’s Government have already said that they 
will give to the Indian Government the greatest possible 
freedom in the exercise of the day-to-day administration of 
■the country and I need hardly assure you that it is my in- 
tention faithfully to carry out this undertaking. 

I am quite clear that the spirit in which the Govexn- 
;ment is worked will be of much greater importance than 
.any formal document and guarantee. I have no doubt 
that, if you are prepared to trust me, we shall be able to 
.co-operate in a manner which will give India a sense of 
freedom from external control and will prepare for com- 
plete freedom as soon as the new constitution is made. 

I sincerely hope that the Congress will accept these 
assurances and will have no further hesitation in going 
to co-operate in the immense problems which confront us. 

In the matter of time-table you will be aware that the 
All-India Muslim League Council is meeting on June 5 at 
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•which we understand decisive conclusions are to be reach- 
ed. I suggest, therefore, that if you summon your Working 
Committee to reassemble in Delhi on Friday, June 7, it may 
be possible for final discussions to be made by all parties 
on all outstanding questions early in the following week. 
— Wavell. 


Letter from the Viceroy to Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
dated June 12, 1946: — 

Dear Pandit Nehru, — I am anxious to have an oppor- 
tunity of consulting you together with Mr. Jinnah as to 
how best I can fill the various posts in the Interim Gov- 
ernment. Could you come to see me for this purpose at 
5 p.m. today? 

It is not my intention to discuss any question of prin- 
ciple such as “parity" or otherwise, but to concentrate 
upon what I know to be our common objective — that is to 
get the best possible Interim Government drawn from the 
two major parties and some of the minorities and to ap- 
proach this decision by a consideration of what the port- 
folios should be and how each one can best be filled. 

I am sending a similar letter to Mr. Jinnah. — Wavell. 

Reply from Pandit Nehru to the Viceroy dated June 
12, 1946:— 

Dear Lord Waved, — I am sorry for the slight delay in 
answering your letter of today’s date. Your invitation to 
me to see you today at 5 p.m. in order to confer with you 
and Mr. Jinnah about the Interim Government placed me 
in a somewhat difficult position. I would gladly meet you 
at any time, but our official spokesman in regard to such 
matters is naturally our President, Maulana Azad. He can 
speak and confer authoritatively, which I cannot do. It is, 
therefore, proper that he should be in charge on behalf of 
any authoritative conversation that might take place. 
But since you have asked me to come, I shad do so. I hope, 
however, that you wid appreciate my position and that I 
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can. only talk without authority, which vests in our Presi- 
dent and the . Working Committee.— Jawaharlal Nehru. 

• Letter from Maulana Azad, the CongTess President, to 
the Viceroy dated June 13, 1946: — 

Dear Lord Wavell, — Thank you for your letter of the 
12th June, which I have just received, inquiring after my 
health. I have now more or less recovered. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru has reported to my Commit- 
tee and me the gist of the conversations between Your Ex- 
cellency and him. My Committee regret that they are un- 
able to accept your suggestions for the formation of the 
Provisional National Government. . These tentative sug- 
gestions emphasise the principle of “parity” to which we 
have been and are entirely opposed. In the composition 
of the Cabinet suggested by you, there is “parity” between 
the Hindus, including the Scheduled Castes, and the Mus- 
lim League, that is, the number of Caste Hindus, is actually' 
less than the nominees of the Muslim League. The posi- 
tion thus is worse than it was in June, 1945, at Simla, 
where, according to your declaration then, there was to be- 
“parity” between the Caste Hindus and Muslims, leaving- 
additional seats for the Scheduled Caste Hindus. The 
Muslim seats were then not reserved for the Muslim 
League only, but could include non-League Muslims. 
The present proposal thus puts the Hindus in a very 
unfair position and at the same time eliminates the non- 
League Muslims. My Committee are not prepared to ac- 
cept any such proposal. Indeed, as we have stated repeat- 
edly, we are opposed to parity in any shape or form. 

In addition to this “parity” we are told that there 
should be a convention requiring that major communal 
issues should be decided by separate group voting. While 
we have accepted this principle for long-term arrange- 
ments, we did so as an effective substitute for other safe- 
guards. In your present proposals, however, both “parity” 
and this convention are suggested. This would make the 
working of the Provisional Government almost impossible 
and deadlock a certainty. 
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As I have often pointed out to you, we are strongly of 
the opinion that the Provisional Government should con- 
sist of 15 members. This is necessary to carry out the ad- 
ministration of the country efficiently, as well as to give 
adequate representation to the smaller minorities. We 
are anxious that the various minorities should have scope 
in such a Government. The work before the Provisional 
Government is likely to be much heavier and more exact- 
ing. In your proposals Communications include Railways, 
.Transport, Posts and Telegraphs and Air. It is difficult 
for us to conceive how all these can be joined together in 
one portfolio. This would be highly undesirable at any 
time. In view of the industrial troubles and the possibi- 
lity of railway strikes this arrangement would be wholly 
wrong. We think also that Planning is an essential de- 
partment for the Centre. We think, therefore, that the 
Provisional Government must consist of 15 members. 

The suggested division of portfolios appears to us to 
be undesirable and unfair. 

My Committee would also like to point out that a 
Coalition Government in order to be successful must havp 
some common outlook and programme for the time being. 
The manner of approach in forming such a Government 
has been such as to leave this out of consideration and my 
Committee do not feel any confidence that such a coali- 
tion can function successfully. 

It was our intention to write to you about certain other 
matters also, but for reasons known to you our letter has 
been delayed. I shall write to you about these other mat- 
ters later. My purpose in writing to you now is to convey 
to you without any delay our reactions on the tentative 
proposals that you put forward today.— Abul Kalam Azad. 

Letter from Maulana Azad to the Viceroy dated June 
14, 1946 : — 

Dear Lord Wavell, — In my letter to you sent yesterday 
I promised to send you another letter, I am now doing so. 

On May 24th the Congress Working Committee passed 
a resolution which I conveyed to you. In this resolution 
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we gave our reactions to the statement dated May 16, 1946, 
which the British Cabinet Delegation and you issued on 
behalf of the British Government. We pointed out what 
were in our opinion some of the omissions and defects in 
that statement and we also gave our interpretation of some 
of its provisions. In a subsequent statement issued by 
you and the Cabinet Delegation our viewpoint was not 
accepted. 

You know, and \ye have repeatedly emphasised this, 
that our immediate objective has been and is the. indepen- 
dence of India. We have to judge everything by' this 
standard. We suggested that, even though no legal change 
might be made at this stage, independence in practice 
might be recognised. This has not been agreed to. 

In your letter dated May 30, 1946, addressed to me, 
you explained what in your view the status and powers of 
the Interim Government would be. This too falls short of 
what we aim at. Yet the friendly tone of your letter and 
cur desire to find" some way out led us to accept your as- 
surance in these matters. We came to the conclusion also 
that, unsatisfactory as were many of the provisions of your 
statement of May 16th, we would try to work them accord- 
ing to our own interpretation and with a view to achieve 
our objective. 

You are no doubt aware of the strong feeling of re- 
sentment which exists among large sections of the people 
against some of the proposals in the statement, notably 
the idea of grouping. The Frontier Province and Assam 
have expressed themselves with considerable force against 
any compulsory grouping. The Sikhs have felt hurt and 
isolated by these proposals and are considerably agitated. 
Being a minority in the Punjab, they become still more 
helpless, as far as numbers go, in Section “B”. We appre- 
ciated all these objections, especially as we ourselves shar- 
ed them. Nevertheless, we hoped that, according to our in- 
terpretation of the clauses relating to grouping, which we 
still hold is the correct interpretation, — for any other in- 
terpretation would endanger the basic principle of provin- 
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cial autonomy, — we might be able to get over some of the 
obvious difficulties. 

But two insuperable obstacles remained and we had 
hoped that you would be able to remove them. One of 
these related to the part that European members of the 
Provincial Assemblies might play in the election to the 
Constituent Assembly. We have no objection to English- 
men or Europeans as such, but we do have a strong objec- 
tion to persons, who are foreigners and non-nationals and 
who claim to belong to the ruling race, participating in, 
and influencing the elections to, the Constituent Assembly. 
The Cabinet Delegation’s statement lays down clearly that 
the future constitution of India has to be decided by In- 
dians. The basic principle of the statement of May 16th 
was the election of a member of the Constituent Assembly 
to represent one million inhabitants. On this basis, the 
representatives of 146,000 Muslims in Orissa and 180,000 
Hindus and 58,000 Sikhs in the North-West Frontier Pro- 
vince have not been given the right to elect any member 
to the Constituent Assembly. The European population of 
Bengal and Assam numbers only 21,000, but their repre- 
sentatives can return to the Constituent Assembly by their 
own vote seven out of 34 members, thus appropriating to 
themselves the right to represent seven millions. They 
are returned to the Provincial Assemblies by a separata 
electorate of their own and have been given fantastic 
weightage. This representation of Europeans in the Con- 
stituent Assembly will be at the cost of non-Muslims, that 
is mainly Hindus who are already in a minority in Bengal. 
To make a minority suffer in this way is surely utterly 
wrong. Apart from the question of principle, it is a matter 
of the utmost importance in practice and may well affect 
the future both of Bengal and Assam. The Congress Work- 
ing Committee attaches the greatest importance to this. 
We would like to add that even if the Europeans themselves 
do not stand for election, but merely vote, the- results will 
be equally bad. The Cabinet Delegation have informed us 
that beyond promising to use their persuasive powers they 
could not hold out any assurance to us that the European 
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members, would not exercise the right which, we are ad- 
vised, they do not possess under the statement of May 
16th. But if the Delegation hold otherwise, as evidently 
they do, we cannot contemplate a legal fight for their ex- 
clusion at the threshold of the Constituent Assembly. 

Therefore, a clear announcement is necessary that they 
will not take part as voters or candidates in the election 
to the Constituent Assembly. We cannot depend on grace 
or goodwill where rights are concerned. 

Equally important, in our view, is the question of 
“parity” in the proposed Provisional National Government. 
•I have already written to you on this subject. This “parity” 
or by whatever other name it may be called, has been op- 
posed by us throughout, and we consider it a dangerous 
innovation which, instead of working for harmony, will 
he a source of continuous conflict and trouble. It may well 
poison our future, as other separatist steps in the past 
have poisoned our public life. We are told that this is a 
temporary provision and need not be treated as a prece- 
dent, but no such assurance can prevent an evil step from 
having evil consequences. We are convinced that even the 
immediate results of any such provision will be harmful. 

If the position about the European vote and “parity” 
remains, my Committee are reluctantly compelled to in- 
form you that they will not be able to assist you in the 
difficult task ahead. 

The talk we had with you today has not made any sub- 
stantial difference to the fundamental position. We have 
noted that, according to your new suggestions, the propos- 
ed woman member might be replaced by a Hindu, thus in- 
creasing the Hindu members, including Scheduled Caste 
representatives, to six. We would be sorry not to have a 
woman member, but, apart from this, the new proposal 
maintains the old Simla (1945) formula of parity between 
Caste Hindus and Muslims with this important qualifica- 
tion that now Muslims are supposed to mean members of 
the Muslim League. We are unable to agree to this pro- 
posal and we are still convinced that the Provisional Gov- 
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•ernment must consist of 15 members and that there should 
be no kind of parity in their selections. — AbulKalam Azad. 

Letter from the Viceroy to the Congress President 
■dated June 15, 1946: — 

My dear Maulana Sahib,— I have received your letter 
of June 14. I will reply to it in detail in the course of to- 
day. Meanwhile I must assume from the last paragraph 
of your letter that my attempt to negotiate an agreement 
between the two major parties on the composition of the 
Interim Government has failed. 

The Cabinet Delegation and I have therefore, decided 
to issue tomorrow a statement on the action we propose 
to take, and we will let you have a copy of this before pub- 
lication. — Wavell. 

Letter from the Viceroy to the Congress President 
dated June 15, 1946: — 

My dear Maulana Sahib,— I have received your letter 
of the 14th June. You deal with matters on which we 
have already had much discussion. 

We are doing everything possible to further the inde- 
pendence of India. As we have already pointed out, how- 
ever, there, must first be a new constitution drawn up by 
the people of India. 

The delegation and I are aware of your objections to 
the principle of grouping. I would, however, point out 
that the statement of May 16 does not make grouping com- 
pulsory. it leaves the decision to the elected representa- 
tives of the provinces concerned sitting together in sec- 
tions. 

The only provision which is made is that the repre- 
sentatives of certain provinces should meet in sections, so 
that they can decide whether or not they wish to form 
groups. Even when this has been done, the individual pro- 
vinces are still to have the liberty to opt out of the group 
if they so decide. 

I recognise the difficulty about the Europeans who, 
through no fault of their own, find themselves in a diffi- 
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cult position. I still hope that a satisfactory solution of 
this problem will be found. 

Our discussions in regard to the Interim Government 
have been on the basis of political parties and not com- 
munities. I understand that this is regarded as prefer- 
able now. As it was at the first Simla conference, in the 
proposed Interim Government of myself and 13 others,, 
there will be six Congressmen and five Muslim Leaguers. 
I do not see how this can be called parity. Nor is there- 
parity between Hindus and Muslims, there being six Hindus 
to five Muslims. 

Even at this last moment, I still hope that the Congress 
will now accept the statement and consent to join the In- 
terim Government. — Wavell. 

Letter from Maulana Azad to the Viceroy dated June 
16, 1946:— 

Dear lord Wavell, — I have received your two letters 
of June 15th. I note what you say about grouping. We 
abide by your interpretation of it. 

As regards Europeans, we are clear that even on a 
legal interpretation of the statement of May 16th', apart 
from other considerations, they have not the right to par- 
ticipate in the elections to the Constituent Assembly. I 
am glad you expect a satisfactory solution of this problem. 

We have endeavoured in our letter and in the course 
of our talks to state clearly what our position is in regard 
to any kind of parity. You will remember that parity 
was mentioned and considered at the first Simla Confe- 
rence. Tli at parity was exactly the same as is now sug- 
gested by you, that is, parity between Caste Hindus and 
Muslims. 

Owing to the stress of war and other conditions then 
existing, we were prepared to accept this only for that occa- 
sion. It was not to be used as a precedent. Moreover, this was 
subject to the inclusion of at least one Nationalist Muslim. 
Now conditions have entirely changed and we have to con- 
sider the question in another context, that of appro- 
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aching independence and Constituent Assembly. As we- 
have written to you, in this context and in present cir- 
cumstances we consider this kind of parity unfair and 
likely to lead to difficulties. The whole scheme proposed 
by. you in the statement of May 16 is based on absence of 
weightage. And yet in the proposed Provisional Govern- 
ment there is this weightage, in addition to other far- 
reaching communal safeguards. 

We have tried our utmost to arrive at a satisfactory 
settlement, and we shall not despair of it. But such a 
settlement, in order to be enduring, must be based on 
strong foundations. So far as the statement of May 16th 
is concerned, our main difficulty, as we wrote to you, was; 
the European vote. If this matter is settled as now ap- 
pears likely, then .this difficulty also goes. 

The second and remaining difficulty relates to the pro- 
-posals for the provisional Government which have to be- 
considered together with the statement. The two cannot 
be separated. These proposals have thus far been unac- 
ceptable to us, but if a satisfactory settlement in regard 
to them is arrived at, we would be in a position to shoulder 
the burden. — Abul Kalam Azad. 

The Viceroy’s letter to the Congress President dated 
June 16, 1946, along with a copy of the statement of June- 
16 has already been published. 

Tetter from the Congress President to the Viceroy 
dated June 18, 1946:— 

Dear Lord Wavell, — I promised to write to you this 
evening in case my Committee had come to any decisions. 
The Committee met this afternoon and sat for many hours. 
In the absence of our colleague, Khan Abdul Gaffar 
Kban, who is due to arrive tomorrow morning, we decided 
to adjourn till tomorrow. I am, therefore, not in a posi- 
tion this evening to convey to you any decision. I shall 
communicate with you as soon as my Committee arrives at 
any conclusions— Abul Kalam Azad. 
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tetter from the Viceroy to the Congress President dated 
June 20, 1946: 

Dear Maulana Sahib, — You will, I am sure, appreciate 
that the members of the Cabinet Mission have a great 
deal of urgent work awaiting them in England and are 
not in a position to prolong their stay in this country' in- 
definitely . I would, therefore, ask your Working Com- 
mittee to ’let us have a final answer as soon as possible to 
the proposals made in our statement of June 16th. 

I understand that you have summoned back the mem- 
bers of the Committee who had left Delhi and in these cir- 
cumstances we would ask you to let us have your answer 
mot later than Sunday, June 23rd — Wavell. 

Letter from the Congress President to the Viceroy dated 
June 21, 1946: — 

Dear Lord Wavell, — I have Your Excellency’s letter of 
June 20. I appreciate your anxiety to come to an early 
decision regarding the formation of an Interim Govern- 
ment and I can assure you that my Working Committee 
fully share your anxiety. A new difficulty, in addition to 
the old ones, has, however, been created by the publication 
in the press of the alleged contents of Mr. Jinnah’s letter 
to you in which he raises objection to the Congress nomi- 
nations in the Interim Cabinet. It will be of great assist- 
ance to the Working Committee in coming to a decision if 
they could have copies of these alleged letters and your 
reply 'thereto, as they deal with vital matters which we 
have to consider, — Abul Kalam Azad. 

Letter from the Viceroy to the Congress President 
dated June 21, 1946: — 

Dear Maulana Azad, — Thank you for your letter of 
today. Mr. Jinnah in his letter to me of 19th June put 
to me the following questions: 

1. Whether the proposals contained in the statement 
jfor the setting up of an Interim Government are now final 
or whether they are still open to any further change or 
modification at the instance of any of the parties or per- 
sons concerned: 
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2. Whether the total number of 14 members of the 
Government as proposed in the statement would remain 
unchanged during the interim period: 

3. If any person or persons invited as representatives 
of the four minorities, ‘viz.’ the Scheduled Castes, the 
Sikhs, the Indian Christians and Parsis, is, or are, unable 
to accept the invitation to join the Interim Government for 
personal or other reasons, how will the vacancy or vacan- 
cies thus created be filled by the Viceroy, and whether in 
filling up the vacancy or vacancies the leader of the Mus- 
lim League will be consulted and his consent obtained: 

4. (a) Whether, during the interim period for which 
the Coalition Government is being set up, the proportion 
of members of the Government communitywise, as pro- 
vided in the proposals, will be maintained. 

(b) Whether the present representation given to 
four minoritis, ‘viz’, the Scheduled Castes, the Sikhs, the 
Indian Christians and the Parsis will be adhered to without 
any change or modification: and 

(5) in view of the substitution of 14 now proposed 
for the original of 12 and the change made in the original 
formula, whether there will be a provision, in order to safe- 
guard Muslim interests, that the Executive Council shall 
not take any decision on any major communal issue if the 
majority of the Muslim members are opposed to it? 

The operative part of my reply dated the 20th June 
was as follows: 

The intention in the statement of June 16 was that 
the discussion of portfolios with leaders of the two main 
parties should follow the acceptance by both parties of the 
scheme. This intention still holds, since until the names 
are known it is difficult to decide on the distribution of 
portfolios. 

On the points which you desire to be made clear in 
connection with the Government to be formed under our 
statement of June 16, I give you the following reply after 
consultation with the Delegation: 
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1. Until I have received acceptances from those in- 
vited to take office in the Interim Government the names 
in the statement cannot be regarded as final. But no 
change in the principle will be made in the statement 
without the consent of the two major parties. 

2. No change in the number of 14 members of the 
Interim Government will be made without the agreement 
of the two major parties. 

3. If any vacancy occurs among the seats at present 
allotted to representatives of minorities I shall naturally 
consult both the main parties before, filling it. 

4. (a) and (b) The proportion of members by com- 
munities will not be changed without the agreement of 
the two major parties. 

5. No decision on a major communal issue could be 
taken by the Interim Government if the majority of either 
of the main parties were opposed to it. I pointed this 
out to the Congress President and he agreed that the Con- 
gress appreciated this point. — -Wavell. 

Letter from the Viceroy to the Congress President dated 
June 22, 1946:— 

My dear Maulana Sahib, — I understand from press re- 
ports that there is a strong feeling in Congress circles that 
the . party should insist on their right to include a Muslim 
of their own choice among the representatives of the Con- 
gress in the Interim Government. 

For reasons of which you are already aware, it is not 
possible for the Cabinet Mission or myself to accept this 
request, but I would draw your attention to paragraph 5 
of the statement of the 16th June, which reads as follows: 

“The above composition of the interim Government is 
in no way to be taken as a precedent for the solution of 
any other communal question. It is an expedient put for- 
ward to solve the present difficulty only, and to obtain the 
best available Coalition Government.” 

In the light of this assurance that no precedent is 
established, we appeal to the Congress not to press their 
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demand, but to take part in the strong Interim Govern- 
ment which the country so urgently needs. — Wavell. 

Letter from the Congress President to the Viceroy 
dated June 24, 1946:— 

Dear Lord Wavell, — I have just received the telephone 
message sent on your behalf asking me to communicate 
immediately the decision of the Working Committee in re- 
gard N to the proposals for the Provisional Government. The 
decision was in fact taken yesterday but we felt that it 
would be better if we wrote to you fully on all aspects of 
the proposals made by you and the Cabinet Delegation. 
The Working Committee have been sitting almost conti- 
nuously, and will be meeting at 2 p.m. again today. After 
full consideration and deliberation they have been reluct- 
antly obliged to decide against the acceptance of the In- 
terim Government proposals as framed by you. A detailed 
and reasoned reply will follow later.— Abul Kalam Acad. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN MR. JINNAJI AND 
VICEROY 

The following is the text of the correspondence that 
passed between Mr. Jinnah and the Cabinet Mission. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah dated New Delhi, June 19, 
1946:— 

Dear Lord Wavell, 

I am in receipt of your letter of June 16, together with 
an advance copy of the statement by the Cabinet Dele- 
gation and yourself of the same date. 

In my interview with you at Simla prior to the an- 
nouncement of the Cabinet Delegation’s proposals, you 
had informed me that you were going to form the Interim 
Government consisting of 12 members on the basis of live 
Muslim League, five Congress, one Sikh and one Indian 
Christian or Anglo-Indian. As regards the portfolios, 
you had indicated that the important ones would be equally 
divided between the Muslim League and the Congress, 
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but details of actual allotment were to be left open for 
discussion. 

After the statement of the Cabinet Delegation and 
yourself, dated May 16, you again on June 3 at New Delhi 
gave me to understand that the formula for the formation 
of the Interim Government disclosed to me at Simla 
would be followed. On both occasions I sought your per- 
mission to communicate this information to my Working- 
Committee, which you kindly gave. Accordingly I gdve a 
full account of the talks I had with you and the decision 
' of the Working Committee in regard to the acceptance of 
the long-term proposals was largely influenced by the faith 
which they reposed in the scheme for the formation of 
the Interim Government disclosed by you to me on the 
two occasions. 

Further, as I have already pointed out in my letter to 
you of June 8, I made the statement before the Council of 
the All-India Muslin; League that that was the formula 
which, I was assured by you, would be the basis on which 
you would proceed to form your Interim Government, and, 
therefore, this formed an integral part of the plan em- 
bodied in the statement of the Cabinet Delegation. This 
was one of the most important considerations which weigh- 
ed with the Council of the All-India Muslim League also hi 
arriving at their decision, although even then there was a 
section that was opposed to the plan being accepted. 

When the Congress press started a sinister agitation 
against Congress-League parity, with a view to informing 
you of the Muslim League stand, I wrote to you on June 
8, that “any departure from this formula, directly or in- 
directly, will lead to serious consequences and will not se- 
cure the co-operation of the Muslim League. 

. Subsequently, in my interview with you on June 13, 
you informed me that you wanted to alter the basis and 
proceed on the formula of five Congress, five Muslim League 
and three others, namely, one Sikh, one Scheduled Caste, 
and one Indian Christian. I told you then that . if any 
change was proposed to be made I would have to place the 
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matter before the Working Committee and might have to 
call another meeting of the Council of the All-India Muslim 
League. I also informed you that when the Congress finally 
agreed to your new formula, I would then place it before 
my Working Committee for them to take such action as 
they deemed necessary. 

After discussion with the Congress representatives you 
wrote to me on June 15 informing me that you had failed 
to negotiate an agreement on the composition of the In- 
terim Government on the basis of 5-5-3 and that the 
Cabinet Delegation and yourself would issue a statement 
on June 16 on the action that you proposed to take and that 
you would let me have a copy of it before publication. 

Accordingly, you sent me a copy of the statement by 
the Cabinet Delegation and yourself issued on June 16, 
with a covering letter of the same date, which I placed be- 
fore my Working Committee and who, after careful con- 
sideration of the matter, have authorised me to state as 
follows:— 

(a) that the Working Committee are surprised that 
invitations have been issued to five Muslim Leaguers to 
join the Interim Government without calling for a list 
from the leader of the Muslim League: 

(b) that your latest proposal, on the basis of which 
you now desire to form your Interim Government, shows 
that you have abandoned parity between the Congress 
and the Muslim League, the two major parties, and have 
substituted parity between the Muslim League and Caste 
Hindus, and have added a fourth representative of the mi- 
norities, namely, a Parsi. One of the minority representa- 
tives nominated by you, that is, Mr. Jagjivan Ram, is a 
Congressman and has been selected, it appears, not to give 
real representation to the Scheduled Castes, but to give 
an additional seat to the Congress in the Interim Govern- 
ment; 

(c) that the modifications which have been made in 
the original formula for the Interim Government have 
adversely affected the proportion of the Muslims in the In- 
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terim Government as a whole and as against the Congress 
as a single group; 

(d) that in view of the serious changes which have, 
from time to time, been made to satisfy the Congress, it 
is not possible for the Working Committee to arrive at 
any decision in the matter of the formation of the Interim 
Government so long as the Congress does not finally convey 
its decision on the proposals to you; and 

(e) that the question of distribution of portfolios 
should also be finally decided so that there may be no 
further hitch created by the Congress in this regard and 
the Working Committee may have a complete picture be- 
fore them when they meet to consider the proposals. 

further, I shall be grateful if you will please make the 
following points clear with reference to your letter and 
statement of June 16; 

1. whether the proposals contained in the statement 
for the setting up of an Interim Government are now final 
or whether they are still open to any further change or 
modification at the instance of any of the parties or per- 
sons concerned; 

2. whether the total number of 14 members of the 
Government, as proposed in the statement, would remain 
unchanged during the interim period; 

3. If any person or persons invited as representatives 
of the four minorities — namely, the Scheduled Castes, the 
Sikhs, the Indian Christians and the Parsis — is, or are 
unable to accept the invitation to join the Interim Gov- 
ernment for personal or other reasons, how will the vacancy 
or vacancies thus created be filled by the Viceroy; and 
■whether in filling up the vacancy or vacancies the leader 
of the Muslim League will be consulted and his consent 
obtained; 

4. (a) whether, during the interim period for which 
the Coalition Government is being set up, the proportion 
of members of the Government, community-wise, as pro- 
vided in the proposals, will be maintained; 
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(b) whether the present representation given to four 
minorities— namely, the Scheduled Castes, the Sikhs, the 
Indian Christians and the Parsis — will be adhered to with- 
out any change or modification; and 

5. in view of the substitution of 14 now proposed for 
the original 12 and the change made in the original 
formula, whether there will be a provision in order to safe- 
guard Muslim interests, that the Executive Council shall 
not take any decision on any major communal issue if the 
majority of the Muslim members are opposed to it. 

I trust that you will kindly favour me with your reply 
as early as possible. 

Yours sincerely, 

M. A. Jinnah. 

Letter to Mr. Jinnah from the Viceroy 

, DELHI June, 20 1946 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

I thank you for your letter of June 19, which I have 
shown to the Cabinet Mission. 

I do not think it is necessary for me to comment on 
the first part of your letter. I am sure you will appreciate 
that negotiations designed to secure acceptance by two 
parties with conflicting interests may not always end on the 
same basis as that on which they began. And, as you 
know, I never gave you any guarantee that they would 
necessarily be concluded on any particular basis. 

I note the views of the Muslim League set out in para- 
graphs (A) to (El of your letter. 

The intention in the statement of June 16, was that 
the discussion of portfolios with leaders of the two main 
parties should follow the acceptance by both parties of the 
scheme. This intention still holds, since until the names 
are known, it is difficult to decide on the distribution of 
portfolios. 

On the points which you desire to be made clear in 
connection with the Government to be formed under our 
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statement of June 16, I give you the following reply after 
consultation with the Delegation: — 

(1) Until I have received acceptance from those in- 
vited to take office in the Interim Government, the names 
in the statement cannot be regarded as final. But no 
change in principle will be made in the statement with- 
out the consent of the two major parties; 

(2) No change in the number of 14 members of the 
Interim Government will be made without the agreement 
of the two major parties; 

(3) If any vacancy occurs among the seats at pre- 
sent .allotted to representatives of minorities, I shall natu- 
rally consult both the main parties before filling it; 

(4) (A) and (B) the proportion of members by com- 
munities will not be changed without the agreement of 
the two major parties; 

(5) No decision on a major communal issue could be 
taken by the Interim Government if the majority of 
either of the main parties were opposed to it. I pointed 
this out to the Congress President and he agreed that 
the Congress appreciated this point; and 

(6) If you agree, I will send copies of the questions in 
your letter and of Paragraphs 4 and 5 of this letter to the 
President of the Congress. 

' Yours sincerely, 

WAVELL. 

Letter to Mr. Jinnah from the Viceroy dated June 28, 
1946 :— 

Dear Mr. Jinnah, 

The Cabinet Mission and I feel that there are certain 
points in your statement released yesterday which it 
would be wrong to leave unanswered. 

You will remember that at an interview which the 
Cabinet Mission and I had with you on the evening of 
June 25, before the meeting of your Working Committee, 
at which you accepted the proposals in the statement of 
June 16, we explained to you that as the Congress had 
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accepted the statement of May 16 while refusing to take 
part in the Interim Government proposed in the state- 
ment of June 16, this had produced a situation in which 
Paragraph 8 of the statement of June 16 took effect. This 
paragraph stated that if either of the two major parties 
was unwilling to join in the setting up of a Coalition 
Government on the lines laid down in that statement, the 
Viceroy would proceed with the formation of the Interim 
Government which would be as representative as possible 
of those willing to accept the statement of May 16. 

We said that since the Congress and the Muslim 
League had now both accepted the statement of May 16 
it was the intention to form a Coalition Government in- 
cluding both those parties as soon as possible. In view, 
however, of the long negotiations which had already 
taken place, and since we all had other work to do, we 
felt that it would be better to have a short interval be- 
fore proceeding with further negotiations for the forma- 
tion of an Interim Government. Thus, whatever inter- 
pretation you may put on Paragraph 8, your Working 
Committee can have been in no doubt as to the course we 
proposed to adopt. 

I confirmed in writing the same evening what we had 
told you. 

Secondly, the assurances which you quote in your 
statement related specifically to the particular Interim 
Government that would have been set up if both major 
parties had accepted the statement of June 16. 

To prevent misunderstanding I propose to publish this 
letter together with your letter of June 19, the substance 
of which has already appeared in the press, and my 
reply of the June 20. 

Yours sincerely, 

WAVELL. 

His Excellency the Viceroy’s letter dated June 28, 1946 
to Mr. Jinnah: — 

I have received your letter of June 28 and have 
shown it to the Cabinet Ministers. 
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We are quite unable to accept your suggestion that, 
we have gone back on our word. As I have said in a let- 
ter to you earlier today, our course of action was deter- 
mined by what had been laid down in Paragraph 8 of the 
statement of June 16, and we had made it plain to you 
before your Working Committee meeting of the June 25, 
that we proposed to follow this course. 

The arrangements for the election to the Constituent 
Assembly have already been put into operation and we 
do not propose to postpone them. 

As the substance of your letter was included in the 
All-India Radio news today, I am publishing this reply. 

WAVELL. 

MORE LETTERS BETWEEN JINNAH AND VICEROY 

NEW DELHI, June 29. 

Further correspondence between himself and the 
Viceroy is published today by Mr. Jinnah. 

The correspondence is released as part of a statement 
issued by Mr. Jinnah in which he complains that some 
and not all of the letters that passed between him and 
the Viceroy on the Interim proposals have been publish- 
ed. 

Mr. Jinnah’s statement reads: 

The Cabinet Delegation and His Excellency the Vice- 
roy have thought fit to release only a few letters torn 
from the rest of the correspondence that passed between 
me and the Delegation and the Viceroy, which have a 
very important bearing on the present controversy. 

(1) The Viceroy did make a clear representation to 
me that he would proceed to form his interim Govern- 
ment on the basis of the formula 5:5:2, i.e., five repre- 
sentatives of the Muslim League, five of the Congress, one 
Sikh and one Indian Christian or Anglo-Indian, and, as 
regards the portfolios, the most important portfolios will 
be equally divided between the League and the Congress 
in distribution thereof, further details being left open for 
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discussion. The Viceroy further authorised me to make 
that representation to my Working Committee and the 
Council of the All-India Muslim League, -which I did, and. 
it was on that basis that both the Working Committee 
and the Council were induced to accept the long-term 
plan and the proposal for the Interim Government, toge- 
ther as a whole. 

This formula had a vital bearing and did greatly weigh 
with the Council of the All-India Muslim League in com- 
ing to their final decision, which was communicated to 
the Viceroy on June 7. Immediately thereafter sinister 
agitation was set on foot by the Congress press against 
this forfula and I informed the Viceroy by my letter of 
June 8, by way of caution, that there should be no depar- 
ture from this formula. Below is the full text of this 
letter which speaks for itself. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah to the Viceroy, dated June 8, 
1946:— 

Dear Lord Wavell— During the course of our discus- 
sions regarding the Interim Government at Simla and 
thereafter at Delhi on June 3 after my arrival and before 
the meeting of the Muslim League Working Committee 
took place, you were good enough to give me the assur- 
ance that there will be only 12 portfolios, five on behalf 
-of the League, five Congress, one Sikh and one Christian 
or Anglo-Indian: and that, as regards the portfolios, the 
most important portfolios will be equally divided between 
the League and the Congress in the distribution thereof, 
further details being left open for discussion. 

With your previous permission I informed the Work- 
ing Committee of this assurance and this was one of the 
most important considerations which weighed with them 
together with the statement of the Cabinet Mission. 
These two together formed one whole and, as such, the 
Council of the All-India Muslim League has given its 
final decision on June 6. I may further inform you that, 
similarly, I had to repeat the assurance to the Council 
before they finally gave their approval. As you know, 
the meeting of the All-India Muslim League Council was 
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held in camera and, there again, the house showed great 
opposition to the scheme in the beginning. During the 
course of discussions at. a very early stage a large body 
of opposition was satisfied when I made the statement 
in answer to the very pressing question as to what our 
position will be with regard to the Interim Government. 
But for this assurance we could not have got the approval 
of the Council to the scheme. As requested by you, I 
took as much care as possible to see that it did not be- 
come public. 

I am writing this letter to you as I find that a very 
sinister agitation has been set on foot by the Congress 
press against yoiir formula stated above, which was the 
turning point in our having secured the decision of the 
Council. 

Any departure from this formula, directly or indirect- 
ly, will lead to very serious consequences and will not 
secure the co-operation of the Muslim League. 

You know further that the Congress may adopt an 
offensive attitude by including a Muslim in their quota, 
which will be strongly resented by the Muslim League and 
which will be another very great hurdle before us. — 

Yours Sincerely, 

M. A. Jinnah 

The Viceroy replied by. his letter of June 9, and in this 
letter he did not take exception to the facts stated by me 
in my letter quoted above. Only, according to him, “there 
was no assurance on this point.” The following is the 
full text of the Viceroy’s letter: 

Letter from the Viceroy to Mr. Jinnah, dated June 
9, 1946:— 

Dear Mr. Jinnah — Thank you for your letter of yes- 
terday. You speak of an assurance about the 5-5-2 ratio. 
There was no assurance, on this point. But I told you, 
as I told the Congress, that this was what I had in mind. 
It would be wrong for me to leave you under the im- 
pression that there was any assurance, although I hope 
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that we may reach agreement on that basis.— Yours Sin- 
cerely, Wavell. 

The fact, however, remains that he did make this 
representation to me and authorised me to do likewise 
to the Working Committee and the Council of the All- 
India Muslim League, both of which were induced to 
come to their decision upon the faith of this representa- 
tion. 

(2) The next important date is June 13, when I was 
called by the Viceroy, and suddenly he presented a new 
formula for the composition of the Interim Government, 
i.e., 5-5-3. I have already explained as to what transpir- 
ed between him and me with regard to this revised for- 
mula. But the Viceroy failed to negotiate an agreement 
with the Congress on this basis also and I was informed 
by his letter of June 15 that the Cabinet Delegation and 
he would issue a statement on June 16 on the action they 
proposed to take. I reproduce below in full the Viceroy’s 
letter of June 15: 

Letter from the Viceroy to Mr. Jinnah dated June 15, 
1946:— 

Dear Mr. Jinnah — I am writing to inform you that, 
after discussions with the Congress representatives, I 
have failed to negotiate an agreement on the composi- 
tion of an Interim Government on the basis which I sug- 
gested to you. The Cabinet Delegation and myself have, 
therefore, decided to issue tomorrow a statement on the 
action we propose to take, and we will let you have a copy 
of this before publication. — Yours sincerely, wavell. 

Their final proposals were embodied in their state- 
ment of June 16 and now they have gone back on these 
proposals also by postponing the formation of the Interim 
Government indefinitely. 

(3) As regards my interview on the evening of June 
25 at 5-30 p.m. when I was suddenly called by the Cabi- 
net Delegation and the Viceroy, fantastic interpretation 
was suggested on the statement of June 16 in the course 
of our talk and I was asked to give my opinion: and I 
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emphatically differed from them. It was agreed that they 
will communicate in writing to me finally their views and 
the action they proposed to take. The Viceroy then sent 
me his letter dated June 25, which readied me, as I have 
already stated, at midnight after the resolution of the 
Working Committee was passed and released to the 
press. If, as it is now sought to make out that, they had 
already come to their final decision as to the course they 
were going to adopt, why was that decision not commu- 
nicated to me by the Viceroy earlier in the day as they had 
received the Congress reply before midday on June 25 
instead of calling me for discussion as to the correct in- 
terpretation or true construction of paragraph 8 in the 
statement of June 16, and then informing me that the 
Cabinet Delegation a!nd the Viceroy will communicate 
with me as to what they proposed to do? 

I give below the full text of the Viceroy’s letter of 
June 25 referred to above, my reply to this letter dated 
June 26 and the Viceroy’s reply to it dated June 27, con- 
veying to me his intention to form a temporary Care- 
taker Government till the reopening of negotiations “after 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly have been com- 
pleted.” 

Letter from the Viceroy dated June 25, 1946: — 

Dear Mr. Jinnah — You asked for a letter in confirma- 
tion of what the Delegation said to you this evening. 

We informed you that the Congress had accepted the 
statement of May 16, while refusing to take part in the 
Interim Government proposed in the statement of June 
16.” 

This has produced a situation in which paragraph 8 
of the statement of June 16 takes eSect. This paragraph 
said that, if either of the two major parties' was unwilling 
to join in the setting up of a Coalition Government on 
the lines laid down in the statement, the Viceroy would 
proceed with the formation of an Interim Government 
“which will be as representative as possible of those will- 
ing to accept the statement of May 16.” 
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Since the Congress and the Muslim League have now 
both accepted the statement of May 16, it is the inten- 
tion to form a Coalition Government including both those 
parties as soon as possible. In view, however, of the long 
negotiations which have already taken place, and since 
We all have other work to do, we feel that it will be bet- 
ter to have a short interval before proceeding with fur- 
ther negotiations for the formation of an Interim Govern- 
ment. 

This, therefore, is the course of action we propose to 
adopt, unless the two main parties can within the next 
few days agree upon a basis on which they can co-ope- 
rate in a Coalition Government. 

Meanwhile, the election and summoning of a Consti- 
tuent Assembly as laid down in the statement of May 16 
are going forward. — Yours Sincerely, Wavell. 

Letter from Mr. Jinnah to the Viceroy dated June 26, 
19-16 :-~ 

Dear Lord Wavell — I received pour letter dated June 
25, 1946, at midnight last night after I had sent you the 
resolution of my Working Committee passed at its meet- 
ing yesterday with a covering letter of the same date, 
agreeing to join the Interim Government on the basis 
of the statement of the Cabinet Delegation and yourself 
dated June 16, and the clarifications and assurances given 
by you after consultation with the Cabinet Delegation 
in your letter dated June 20 addressed to me, 

I regret that the Congress, while accepting the state- 
ment of May 16, should have rejected the proposals re- 
garding the setting up of the Interim Government on the 
basis of the statement of June 16, which was the final 
decision of the Cabinet Delegation and yourself in this 
i regard. May I draw your attention to paragraph 8 of the 
statement of June 16, which clearly lays down that the 
acceptance of the statement of May 16, and rejection of 
the final proposals embodied in the statement of June 
16, cannot change the basis and principles laid down 
therein? 
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In paragraph three of your letter, when you say 
that the Viceroy would proceed with the formation of an 
Interim Government which will be as representative as 
possible of those willing to accept the statement of May 
16, the quotation qualifies them to be included in the 
Interim Government, but only on the basis of the prin- 
ciples laid down in your proposals of June 16. In these 
circumstances, as indicated in the statement of June 16, 
paragraph 7, that you aimed at inaugurating the Inetrim 
Government about June 26, I hope you will not now delay 
the matter but go ahead with the formation of the Interim 
Government on the basis of your statement of June 16, 
1946 — Yours Sincerely, M. A. Jinnah. 

Letter from the Viceroy dated June 27, 1946: — 

Dear Mr. Jinnah — Thank you for your letter of yes- 
terday. I am sorry that my letter did not reach you till 
after the meeting of your Working Committee had ended. 

As we explained to you during our interview on Tues- 
day, the Cabinet Mission and I consider that, in the light 
of paragraph 8 of the statement of June 16, I am clearly 
bound to make an attempt to form a Government repre- 
sentative of both the major parties, since both have ac- 
cepted the statement of May 16. 

I think you will agree that it is essential to have a 
short interval before resuming negotiations, and, as we 
informed you, it is proposed to set up a temporary Care- 
taker Government of officials. I intend reopening nego- 
tiations after the - elections to the Constituent Assembly 
have been completed. Meanwhile, the Cabinet Mission 
will return home to report. — Yours Sincerely, Wavell. 

(4) As regards the request for the postponement of 
the elections to the Constituent Assembly, my reply to 
the two letters to the Viceroy on June 28 has not been 
included in the published letters. I, therefore, think that 
I must in fairness, release my letter of June 28, in reply 
to the Viceroy’s letter of June 27, reproduced above, and 
also my reply dated June 28 to the two letters of the 
Viceroy of the same date released to the press yesterday. 
The following is the text of the two letters. 
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Letter from Mr. Jinnafa dated June 28, to the Viceroy- 
in reply to the latter’s letter dated June 27, 1946: — 

Dear Lord Wavell, — I am in receipt of your letter of 
June 27, 1946. 

I had already pointed out by my letter of June 26 
in reply to yours of June 25, and also, at the interview on 
Tuesday, June 25, with you and the Cabinet Delegation 
that you were in honour bound to proceed forthwith with 
the formation of your Interim Government in accordance 
with the statement of June 16, which was final, and the 
assurances given to us. 

The Cabinet Delegation and yourself issued an official 
statement late in the evening of June 26," and as I have 
already pointed out in my statement issued to the press 
yesterday, by that pronouncement you have chosen to go 
back upon your pledged word by postponing the forma- 
tion of the Interim Government. 

Now I have received your letter of June 27 and hereby 
inform you that I cannot agree with you when you say 
in your letter that “it is essential to have a short inter- 
val before resuming negotiations.” I repeat that you 
should have proceeded in terms of paragraph 8 of the 
statement of June 16 without delay. But since you have 
adopted this course of action on the official statement of 
the Cabinet Delegation and yourself, which is neither fair 
nor just, I strongly urge upon you, without prejudice, 
that the elections to the Constituent Assembly should also 
be postponed as, you know, that according to all the re- 
levant documents and particularly the two statements of 
the Cabinet Delegation and yourself dated May 16 and 25, 
the long-term plan and the formation of the Interim 
Government formed one whole, each constituting an in- 
tegral part of the whole scheme. It is therefore, undesir- 
able to proceed with one part, i.e. elections to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly and to postpone the other.— Yours Sin- 
cerely, M. A. Jinnah. 
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Letter from Mr. Jinnah to the Viceroy in reply to his 
two letters of June 28, released to the press yesterday: — 

Dear Lord Wavell — I am in receipt of your letter of 
June 28. The facts are correctly stated in my statement 
that was released to the press yesterday, June 27. 

The explanation that you now give in your letter 
under reply of what took place between me and the Cabi- 
net Delegation and yourself does not change in any way 
the position. The fact is that you did not communicate 
to me your views officially before the meeting of' the 
Working Committee. I requested you to send your views 
officially to me and you did so by your letter of June 25, 
which reached me at midnight after the Working Com- 
mittee had passed their resolution which was released ro 
the press. According to the solemn arrangement we 
were to give our reply immediately after the decision of 
the Congress. If you wish to take the credit that some 
indication was given to me of the change of your part 
in the course of the interview, where we discussed so many 
things, you may do so. 

As regards paragraph two of your letter, I am sur- 
prised when you say that the assurances quoted by me 
from your letter in my statement were given “if both the 
major parties had accepted the statement of June 16.” 
No such indication of any condition is given in your 
letter of June 20, which I understand from your Private 
Secretary has already been released to the press together 
with some other correspondence. May I request you to 
release this letter also? 

I have received a second letter from you dated June 
28. May I also request you to publish the full text of my 
letter of June 28, asking you to postpone the Constituent 
Assembly elections — and not only a substance of it which 
might have appeared in the All-India Radio broadcast — 
as you propose to. release your reply to the press. — Yours 
Sincerely, M. A, Jinnah. 

I maintain that the Cabinet Delegation and the Vice- 
roy have gone back on their word within ten days of the 
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publication of their final proposals in not implementing 
the statement of June 16, and I fully endorse what has 
been put so well — Statesmen should not eat their words.” 


INTERIM PERIOD SHOULD BE SHORT 

KARACHI, June 29. 

Lord Pethick-Lawrence, on his arrival at Karachi en 
route to London, said in answer to a question as to In- 
terim Government: 

“It is certainly the intention of the Viceroy that 

the Interim should be very short. Beyond that I 

cannot say anything.” 

PERSONNEL OF CARE-TAKER G O VERNMEN T 

NEW DELHI, June 29. 

It has already been announced by the Viceroy and 
the Cabinet Mission that a temporary caretaker Govern- 
ment will be set up pending further negotiations with the 
parties, says a communique. For this purpose His Ma- 
jesty the King has approved the appointment of the fol- 
lowing as members of the Executive Council. 

Sir George Spence, Sir Eric Coates, Sir Robert Hut- 
chings, Sir Erick Cornan-Smith, Sir Gurunath Bewoor to- 
gether with the Hon’ble Sir Akbar Hydari and the Hon’ble 
Mr. A. A. Waugh, who are already temporary Members of 
the Executive Council. His Excellency Field Marshal Sir 
Claude Auchinleck, Commander-in-Chief v/ill also conti- 
nue to serve. 

A Press Note says: 

The portfolios have been distributed by His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General as follows: 

Field Marshal Sir Claude Auchinleck— War. 

Sir Gurunath Bewoor — Commerce and Commonwealth 
Relations. 

Sir Erick Coates — Finance. 

Sir Erick Coman-Smith— War Transport, Railways. 
Posts & Air. 
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Sir Robert Hutchings — Food '& Agriculture. 

Sir Akbar Hydari — Labour, Works, Mines & Powers. 
Information & Arts & Health. 

Sir George Spence — Law and Education. 

Mr. A. A. Waugh — Home and Industries & Supplies. 

Since planning has now reached a stage at which it 
can be completed and implemented by the individual de- 
partments concerned, the Governor-General has decided 
to abolish Planning & Development as a separate depart- 
ment,. Co-ordination and progressing of development 
will be done by the co-ordination committee of the Coun- 
cil. 


ANGLO-INDIANS GIVEN THREE SEATS 

NEW DELHI, July 3, 1946 

The Congress has decided to grant three seats to 
the Anglo-Indian Community in the Constituent Assembly. 
These three seats will be filled by Mr. Frank Anthony, 
M.L.A. (Central) from Bengal, Mr. S. H. Prater M.L.A., 
from Madras and Mr. C. E. Gibbons M.L.A. from the C.P. 


LONDON, July 4, 1946 

CABINET MISSION REPORT TO CABINET 

The members of the Cabinet Mission attend a meeting 
of the Cabinet and give a short and informal report of 
what they did in India. They will make a full and de- 
tailed report to Mr. Attlee later. 

CARETAKER GOVERNMENT 

SIMLA, July, 4, 1946 

The caretaker Government of India has taken charge, 
new members having been sworn today. 
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PARTY POSITION IN PROVINCIAL ASSEMBLIES 
IN THE AGGREGATE. 


Total number of candidates of each party who were 
elected in the general elections of 1937 and of 1946. 


Party 

General 

Elections 

1937 

General 

Elections 

194G 

i 

Congress 

. . 


700 

922 

Muslim League 



109 

426 

Other Muslim Parties . . 



261 

30 

Unionists 



95 

19 

Akalis 



10 

22 

Hindu Maha Sabha 



3 

3 

Scheduled Castes Federation . . 



13 

2 

Kshatriya Samity 



•• 

1 

Communists 



o 

8 

Radical Democrats 




1 

Adibasis . . 



• • 

3 

Tribal League . . 



• • 

1 

Independents 



243 

141 

Other Parties or Groups 

•• 


143 

•• 


Total 

•• 

1585 I 

j 

1585 
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